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BALLAD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.’ 
Sits a maid at her lattice ; her needle she plies ; 
To the hills of the North oft she raises her eyes. 
“ Why, child ! to the norththat fond glance dost thou turn ?”"— 
Cries her mother—* the false one will never return !”” 
—*“Ah! cease, mother, cease !—] feel he is true.” 


«« Fame and wealth he has won by his valour in fight ; 
They have belted his bosom and dubbed him a knight : 
He will mate with some lady of lofty degree, — 
Forget him—he will not return unto thee !” 

— Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I know he is true.” 


Weeks pass :—’tis the Spring time.—« My daughter, behold 

How the woods, late in gloom, their green banners unfold ! 

Ah ! thus should thy joys feel their winter depart, 

And greet with new blossoms the Spring of the heart.” 
—* Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I think he is true.” 


*Tis Autumn :—the fields that were furrowed and bare, 

With gold fruitage have hidden the wounds of the share. 

“ Thus the furrows of life with bright hopes should we sow, 

That o’er its bleak surface new blessings may grow !” 
—Ah! cease, mother, cease !—I hope he is true.” 


She stands at the lattice :—the frost crusts the pane ; 
The ice locks the rivers, the snow sweeps the plain. 
« My daughter! why gaze on the desolate earth !”— 
She answers—*’Tis colder to sit by the hearth.” 

—But she could not say—* Mother, I hope he is true.” 


The gate creaks in the blast—on the stair there’s a tread : 
’Tis his comrade ia arms—* The hero is dead ! 
They made me 2 captive, or long since, my breath 
Had borne thee the blessing he sent thee in death ; 
The blessing he sent the—to prove he was true.” 


As a stalk that bows low with the weight of its bells, 
So, she rocks ‘neath the transport her bosom that swells :— 
« Kind heav’n! for these tidings thy grace I adore !” 
« My child ! he is gone—thou wilt see him no more !” 
“ 1 shall—Death himself is the friend of the true ?” 


She sank on the earth !—Her life had worn on 
‘Neath the snows that o’erhung it and shut out its sun : 
With that brief burst of summer the avalanche fell, 
And crushed what it frowned on.—And yet it is well ! 
Oh, mourn not !—for Death is the friend of the true! 


PRUSSIAN MILITARY MEMOIRS. 


Military memoirs area popular class of literature. If few non-military men 
make them their chief study, still fewer do not upon occasion willingly take 
them up and dip with pleasure into their animated pages. The peg and 
most pacific, those in whose composition no spark of the belligerent and pug- 
nacious is discernible, yet dwell with interest upon the strivings, dangers, and 
exploits of more martial spirits. Even the softer sex, whilst gracefully shudder- 
ing at the bloodshed and horrors of war, will ofttimes seriously incline to read 


of the disastrous chances, moving accidents, and hair-breadth ‘scapes that check-| | 
The poetical and the picturesque of military life appeai|| 


er a soldier's career. 
to the imagination, and act as counterpoise to the massacres and sufferings that 
painfully shock the feelings. Amidst the wave and rustle of silken banners, 
the glitter and clash of steel, the clang of the brazen trumpet, and hurra of the 
flushed victor, the blood that buys the triumph and soaks the turf vanishes or is 
overlookec ; the moans of those who die upon the field, linger in hospital, or) 
pine in stern captivity, are faintly heard, if not wholly drowned. The pomp 
and pageantry of war, the high aspirations and heroic deeds of warriors, too 
often make us forget the countless miseries the strife entails - the peaceful pea 

sant’s ravaged homestead, the orphan’s tears, the widow's desolation 
Although the public mind dwells upon military matters less in England than 
in France and Germany, neither of these countries has, during the thirty years 
, been more prolife than our own in books of a military character. We 
speak notof strategical works, but of the pleasant and sometimes valuable nar 
ratives of individual adventure that have flowed in abuudance from the pens of 
soldiers of every class and grade. Not a branch of the service, from the am- 
phibiouscorps of the marines to the aristocratic cohorts of the guards, but has 
id tribute, in many cases a most liberal one, to the fund of military literature. 


‘by telling of the battles, sieges, and fortunes he has passed ; reciting them, 
not, like Othello, verbally and te wina lady's favour, but in more permanent 
iblack and white, for the instruction and amusement of his fellows 

Whilst paying a well-merited tribute to the tatents of our English military 
jauthors, we willingly acknowledge the claims of men, who, although born in 
lanother clime, and speaking a different tongue, are yet allied to us by blood, 
‘have fought under the same standard, and bled in the same cause. One of 
these, a German officer who shared the reverses and triumphs of the three 
jeventful years, 1813 to 1815, beginning at Lutzen and ending with Waterloo, 
ihas recently published a volume of memoirs. It contains much of interest, and 
'well deserves a notice in our pages. 

William Baron von Rahden is a native of Silesia. His father, an officer in 
‘the Prussian service, was separated from his wife, after ten years’ wedlock, by 
lone of these divorces so easily procurable in Germany, and returned to Cour- 
land, his uative country, leaving his children to their mother’s care. At the age 
lof six years, William, the second son, was adopted by a Silesian nobleman, a 
‘soldier by profession, who had served under Frederick the Great, and who, al- 
\though he had long left the service, still retained in full force his military feel- 
\ings and characteristics. The apartments of his country house were hung with 
|portraits of his warlike ancestors ; the officers of the neighbouring garrison were 
|his constant guests. Thus it is not surprising that young Rahden’s first asso- 
jciations and aspirations were all military, and that he eagerly looked forward to 
ithe day when he should don the uniform and signalise himself amongst his 
‘country’s defenders. His wishes were early gratified. When only ten years 
lold, he was sent to the military school at Kalisch. 
| The novitiate of a Prussian officer at the commencement of the present cen- 
|tury was a severe ordeal, the road to rank anything but a flowery path, and it 
jwas often with extreme unwillingness that the noble families of south Prussia 
yielded their sons to the tender mercies of the Kalisch college. The boys had 
frequently to be hunted out in the forests, where, through terror of the drill or 
‘in obedience to their parents, they had sought refuge, and when caught they 
\were conducted in troops to their destination. On reaching the Prosna, a little 
river near Kalisch, they were stripped naked, their hair was cut close, and they 
\were then criven into the water, whence, after a thorough washing, they emerg- 
ed upon the opposite bank, there to be metamorphosed into Prussian warriors, 
The same operation, with the exception of the bath in the Prosna, was under- 
gone by the willing recruits. Baron von Rahden gives a humorous account of 
equipment of these infant soldiers, and of his own appearance in particular, 

« The little lad of ten years old, broader than he was long, with his closely 
cropped head, upon the hinder part of which a bunch of hair was left, whereto 
to fasten a tail eight or ten inches long, and with a stiff stock over which his 
red cheeks puffed out like cushions, was altogether a most comical figure. The 
old uniform coats, originally blue, but now ail faded and threadbare, with facings 
of a brick-dust colour and great leaden buttons, never fitied the young bodies to 
which they were allotted ; they were always either too !ong and broad, or too 
narrow and short. The same was the case with the other portions of the uni- 
form, which were handed down from one generation of cadets to another, with- 
out reference to any thing but the number affixed tothem. I got No. 24; I 
was heir to some lanky long-legged urchin, into whose narrow garments | had 
jto squeeze my unwieldy figure. A yellow waistcoat of immoderate length, 
\short white breeches, fastened a great deal too tight below the knee, grey wool- 
jleu stockings and half boots, composed the costume, which was completed by 
ja little three-cornered hat, pressed low down over the eyes, with the view of 
unparting somewhat of the stern aspect of a veteran corporal to the red and 
|white face of the juvenile wearer.” 

Such was the clothing of Prussia’s future defenders. Their fare was of cor- 
responding quality ; abundant, but coarse in the extreme. The harsh and un- 
swerving enactments of the great Frederic had as yet been but little amended. 
Moreover, by the svstem of military economy existing in 1804, both food and 
raiment were lawfully made a source of profit to the captain of this company 
jof cadets. The director of the establishment, Major Von Berg, was an excellent 
man, zealous for the improveinent of his pupils, and striving his utmost to in- 
stil into them a military spirit. Under his superintendence strict discipline was 
maintained, and instruction advanced apace 

The year 1806 brought the French into Prussia. Marshal Ney visited Ka- 
lisch, and placed a score of cadets in the newly-formed Polish regiments. In 
due time the others, as they were given tounderstand, were to be similar- 
ly disposed of. Young Rahden wrote to his adopted father, begging to be re- 
moved from the college, lest be should be inade to serve with the enemies of his 
country. But the old officer looked further forward than the impatient boy ; 
knew that it was no time for the youth of Prussia to abandon the military ca- 
reer ; that the day would come when their country woula claim their services. 
His reply was prompt, brief, and decided. © I will not take you honge,” he 


‘The sergeant and the general, the lieutenant and the lieutenant colonel, the 
showy hussar and the ponderous dragoon, the active rifleman and the stately 
grenadier-—men of all ranks and arms —have, upon hanging up the sabre, taken) 
up the pen, and laboured more or less successfully to add their mite to the stores 
of hi and stock of entertainment. The change from the excitement and 
bustle of active service to the monotony and inertion of peace-time, is indeed) 
t, and renders occupation essential to stave offennui. In ruder days than 
present, the dice-box and pottle pot were almost the sole resources. Inj 
the rare intervals of repose afforded by a more stirring and warlike age, the sol- 
@ier knew no other remedies against the tedium vite that assailed him. When! 
4* wars were all over, and swords were all idle,” «* the veteran grew crusty a8 he 
wned in the hall,” and he drank. Now it is otherwise. 
iven out debauchery, and the unoccupied militaire superior in breeding and 
eduontion to bis beether in arma of former contary, fills up his lei 


Refinement has) 


wrote; ‘for then you will learn nothing. Bea Polish ora French cadet, 


|eare not ; only become an honourable soldier, and all that is in my power will I 


ut do not come to me like our young officers from Jena ; for if 


‘do for you. 
iyou do, you will get neither bread nor water, but a full measure of disgrace. 


;}Your faithful father. T.”’ This letter made a strong impression upon Von Rah- 
‘den, and he nerved himself to endure what he now viewed as inevitable. For 


| another year he remained at Kalisch, until, in December 18/7, news @ame of 


the approach of Prince Ferdinand of Pless, who had thrown bimeelf, with a few 
thousand men, between the French army, then on its march to Poland, and the 
\Bavarians and Wurtembergers under Jerome Buonaparte. This intelligence 
jcaused universal alarm in the college of Kalisch, now become French. 

« On the broad road in front of our barracks, large bodies of Polish boors, 
in coarse linen frocks, were drilled for the service ot Napoleon by Officers in 
i i inly a singular mixture. At the cry—*‘ the Prussians 
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are coming !’ they all ran away, the officers the very first, and this might have 
given me an inkling of the reasons and motives of mv father’s severe letter 
Under cover of the general confusion, a Prussian artilleryman muffled me and 
six other Silesian cadets in the linen frocks of the recruits, and hurried us off, 
through field and forest, over bog and sand, to the Prince of Pless. whom we 
fell in with after thirty-six hours’ wanderings. We were all weary to death. 
Nevertheless, five of my companions were immediately placed amongst the 
troops, who continued their route without delay ; only myself and a certain 
Von M . still younger than me, were left behind. as wholly unable to pro 
ceed. Of what passed during the next six weeks, Ihave not the slightest re 
collection. T afterwards learned that I had been seized with a violent fever. 
the result of fatigue and excitement. and that I was discovered by a Bavarian 
officer in a Jew tavern near Medzibor, close to the frontier. The uniform he- 
neath my smock frock, and a small pocket-book, told my name and profession. 
and under a flag of truce I was sent into Breslaw, then besieged, to my mother. 
whom I had rot seen for seven years.” 

After two years passed in idleness. young Von Rahden was attached as bom- 
hardier to the artillery at Glatz. and found himself under the command of a cer 
tain Lieutenant Holsche, an officer of impetuons bravery, but somewhat rough 
and hasty, and apt to show slight respect to his superiors. At that time, 1809. 
the Duke of Brunswick was recruiting at Nachod in Bohemia, within two Ger- 
man miles of Glatz, his famous black corps, the death’s-head and memento mori 
men—the Corps of Revenge, as it was popularly called in Germany. Num. 
bers of Prussians, officers of all arms, left their ho in Silesia, where they 
vegetated on a scanty half-pav, to swell his battalions ; and even from the gar 
rison of Glatz officers and soldiers daily deserted to him, eager to exchange 
inaction for activity. Subsequently, many of these were tried and severely 
punished for their infringement of discipline, and over-eagerness in the cause of 
oppressed Germany. but the year 1813 again found them foremost in the ranks 
of their country’s defenders. 

On a certain morning, subsequent to Von Rahden’s arrival at Glatz, the young 
artillery cadets were assembled on the parade-ground outside the gates of the 
fortress, and went through their exercise with four light guns, drawn, as was 
then the custom. by recruits instead of horses. Holsche, who was also known 
as the * Straw-bonnet” commandant. from his desperate defence of a detached 
work of the fort of Silberberg, which bore that name, was present. Although 
usually free and jocose with his subordinates, on that day he was grave and pre- 
occupied, and twisted his black mustache with a thoughtful air. It was an op- 


pressive and stormy morning. and distant thunder mingled with the sound of 
cannon, which the wind brought over from Bohemia. 

«« By a succession of marches and flank movements, Holsche took us through 
the river Neisse, which flowed at the extremity of the parade-ground, and was 
then alinost dry. We proceeded across the country, and finally halted ina 
shady meadow Here the word of command brought us round the lieutenant, 
who addressed 0s in a suppressed voice :—‘ Children,’ said he, pointing towards 
Bohemia, ‘ yonder will I lead you; there you willbe received with open arms. 
There, horses, not men, draw the guns, and many of you will be made ser 
geants and even officers. } 
was the reply. For a quarter of an hour on we went, over hedge and ditch. 
at a rapid pace. A heavy rain soaked the earth and rendered it slippery, the 
wheels of the gun-carriages cut deep into the ground, until we panted and near 
ly fell from our exertions to get them along Suddenly the word was given to 
halt. « Boys,’ cried the lieutenant, * many of you are heartily sick of this work ; 
that I plainly see. Listen, therefore ! J will not have it said that I compelled 


Will you followme?’ A loud and unanimous hurra | 


or over-persuaded any one. He who chooses may return, not to the town. but 
home to his mother. You children, in particular,’ he added, stepping up to the 
first gun, to which five young lads, of whom I was the least, were attached as 
bombardiers, ‘ you children must remain behind.’ Against this decision we al} 

rotested. We would not go back, we screamed at the top of our voices 
Hrolsche seemed to reflect. After a short pause, the tallest and stovtest fel- 
low in the whole battery came to the front, and in a voice broken by sobs. 
begged the lieutenant to let him go home to his mother. ‘Oho!’ shouted 
Holsche, « have I caught you, you buttermilk hero? Boys !’ he continued, ad- 


dressing himself to all of us, ‘ how could you believe that my first proposal | 


was aserious one? I only wished to ascertain how many cowards there were 
amongst vou. Thank God, there is but one ! Help me to laugh at the fellow " 
A triple shout of laughter followed the command; then ‘ Right about’ was 
the word, and in an hour’s time, weary and wet through, we were again in our 
barracks.” 

The pluck and hardihood displayed on this occasion by the boy-bombardier 
won the favour of Holsche, who took him into the society of the officers, gave 
him private lessons in mathematics, and did all he could to bring him forward 
in his profession. But, soon afterwards, Rahden’s destination was altered, and, 
instead of continuing in the artillery, he was appointed to the second regiment 
of Silesian infantry, now the eleventh of the Prussian line. In this regiment 
he made his first campaigns, and served for nearly twenty years. In the course 
of the war he frequently fell in with his friend Holsche. and we shall again hear 


of that eccentric but gallant officer. 


lhas enabled me to arrive at these conclusions ; I was almost achild, and heartily 
did [ rejoice that the whole of the Grande Armee was captured, slain, or frozen. 
iThe iY I felt was universal. if that may serve my excuse 

|‘ Like some wasted and ghastly spectre, hung around with rags, its few re- 
scued eagles shrouded in crape, the remains of the great French army recrossed 
che German frontier. Sympathy they could scarce expect in Germany ; pity 
\they found, and friendly arms and fostering care received the unfortunates. So 
|great 4 mishap might well obliterate hostile feelings ; and truly, it is revolting 
ito read, in the publications of the time, that ‘at N or B the patriotic 
inhabitants drove the French from their doors. refusing them bread and all re- 
/freshment.’ Then, however. I rejoiced at such barbarity. which appeared to me 
quite gatural and right. One thing particularly astonished me; it was, that 
‘amongst the thirty thousand fugitives, there were enough marshals, generals, 
|and staff-officers to supply the whole army before its reverses. Either they had 
‘better horses to escape upon, or better cloaks and furs to wrap themselves in ; 
jthus not very conscientiously fulfilling the duty of every officer, which is to 
share, in all respects, the dangers and fatigues of his subordinates.”* 

| The hopes and desires of every Prussian were now concentrated on one sin- 
igle object—the freedom of the Fatherland. Breslaw again became the focus 
lof the whole kingdom. From all sides thousands of volunteers poured in, and 
the flower of Prussia’s youth joyfully exchanged the comforts and superfluities 
lof home for the perils and privations of a campaigner’s life. Universities and 
ischools were deserted ; the last remaining son buckled on hunting-knife and 
lehouldered rifle and went forth to the strife, whilst the tender mother and anx- 
ious father no longer sought to restrain the ardour of the Benjamin of their home 
and hearts. All were ready to sacrifice their best and dearest for their 
[country's liberation. Women became heroines: men stripped themselves of 
jtheir earthly wealth for the furtherance of the one great end. In Breslaw the 
enthusiasm was at the hottest. In an idle hour, Von Rahden had sauntered to 
the college. the Aula Leopoldina, and stood at an open window listening to a 
lecture on anthropology, delivered by a young, but already celebrated professor. 
Little enough of the learned discourse was intelligible to the juvenile lieute- 
inant, but still he listened, when suddenly the stillness in the school was broken 
lby the clang of wind-instroments. The people shouted jovful hurras, case- 
iments were thrown open, and thronged with women waving their handkerchiefs. 
|Professors and scholars hurried to the windows and into the street. Whathad 
‘happened? It was soon known. A score of couriers, blowing furious blasts 
lapon their small post horns, dashed through the town-gates, and the next in- 
[stant a shout of “* War! War!” burst from ten thousand throats. The cou- 
riers had brought intelligence of the alliance just contracted at Kalisch between 
the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia. 

When the clamour and rejoicing amongst the students had a little subsided, 
itheir teacher again addressed them. All were silent. Twisting a small silver 
pencil case between his thin fingers, he began as follows: ‘My young friends ! 
jit would be difficult to resume the thread of a lecture thus abruptly broken by 
the sound of the war-trumpet. At this moment our country demands of us 
other things than a quiet abode in the halls of study. I propose to you, there- 
‘ore, that we all, without exception, at once join the ranks"of our country’s de- 
fenders, and henceforward wield the sword instead of the pen.” This patriotic 
/proposal was received with joyous applause. Professor Steffens and hundreds 
of his hearers left the lecture-room, exchanged the university gown for the uni- 
form, and from that day were the pith and marrow of the black band of Lut- 
zow. It is matter of history how Henry Steffens, at the head of his wild Jagers, 
greatly distinguished himself in the field, won the Iron Cross, and by his am- 
mated eloquence and noble example, drew thousands of brave defenders around 
the standard of German independence. Thirty-two years later, at Berlin, 
Baron von Rahden followed his mortal remains to their last resting-place. 

Other examples of devotion, less known but not less touching, are cited in 
the volume before us. When the King of Prussia’s celebrated proclamation 
“To my Peopie,” had raised German enthusiasm to its highest pitch, and the 
noble-hearted women of Silesia sent their jewels to the public treasury, replac- 
ing them by iron ornaments, a young girl at Breslaw, who had nothing of value 
to contribute. cut off the luxuriant golden tresses that adorned her eful 
head, and sold them, that she might add her mite to the patriotic fund. The 
purchaser gave her a high price, but yet made an enormous profit ; for no soon- 
er was the story known, than hundreds of those then arming for the fight flew 
to obtain a golden hair-ring, to wear as a talisman in the battle-field. This 
heroine, Baron von Rahden believes, was a Fraulein Scheliha, a name noted in 
the annals of Prussian patriotism. The three sons of a Herr von Scheliha, 
officers in various regiments, fell in the campaign of 1813. Their mother and 
only sister died of broken hearts, and the father, bowed down under his grief, 
|sold his estate and countrv-house, which now only served to remind him of 
jhis losses, The King of Prussia sent him the Iron Cross; and that and the 
sympathy of all who knew his sad history, were the only remaining consolations 
of the bereaved old man. A Silesian count, named Reichenbach, wrote to the 
King in the following terms :—* If it please your majesty to allow me, I will 
send five thousand measures of corn and my draught oxen to the military stores 
for rations, and my best horses to the -—— regiment of cavalry ; I will equip 
lall the men on my estates capable of bearing arms, and they shail join the —— 


The year 1813 found Von Rahden, then nineteen years of age, holding a 
commission as second lieutenant in the regiment above named, and indulging in 
brilliant day-dreams, in which a general’s epaulets, laurel crowns, and) 
crosses of honour, made a conspicuous figure. But a very small share of these 
illusions was destined to realisation. For the time, however, and until experi- 
ence dissipated them, they served to stimulate the young soldier to exertion, 
and to support him under hardship and suffering. Such stimulus, however, 
was scarcely needed. The hour was come for Germany to start from her long 
slumber of depression, and to send forth her sons, even to the very last, to 
victory or death. The disasters of the French in Russia served as a signal for 
her uprising. 

“ The pak events which the fiery sign in the heavens (the comet of 1811) 
was supposed to forerun, came to pass in the last months of the following year. 
The French bulletin of the 5th December 1812, announced the terrible fate of 
the Grande Armee, and removed the previously existing doubt, whether it were 
possible to humble the invincible Emperor and his presumptuous legions. It was 
a sad fate for veteran soldiers, grawn grey in the harness, tobe frozen to death, 
or, numbed and unable to use their weapons, to he defencelessly murdered. 
Such was the lot of the French, and a!thouh they were then our bitterest foes, 
to-day we may weli wish that they had met a death more suitable to brave men. 
At Malo-Jaroslawetz. at Krasnoi, and by the Beresina, whole battalions of those 

frozen herces were shot down, unable to resist. 
memorate such triumphs ? Hardly, one would fain believe. No man of honour, 
in our sense of the word, would now command sech massacres ; for only when 
ssion of their physical and moral strength, is victory! 


our foes are in full 


} rious, Butat that time I lacked the five and thirty years’ experience tha 


Do the Russians still com.) 


\regiment of infantry, and I will pay ten thousand thalers into the military chest. 
‘For my three sons I crave admission into the army as volunteers. And, finally, 
‘humbly implore of your majesty that I myself, who, although advanced in 
years, am strong and willing, may be permitted to march by their side, to teach 


'|them to fight, and, if needs be, to die. Meanwhile, my wife and daughters 


jshall remain at home to prepare lint, sew bandages, and nurse the sick and 
wounded.” 

A Major Reichenbach commanded Von Rahden’s battalion, and under his 
guidance the young lieutenant first smelled powder. It was at Lutzen, a bloody 
fight, and no bad initiation for an unfiedged soldier. Although modest and re- 
served when speaking of his own exploits, it is not difficult to discern that on 
this, as on subsequent occasions, the baron bore himself right gallantly. At 
eleyen o'clock the army of the Allies stood in order of battle, Von Rahden’s 


* In the third volume of Von Schoning’s History of the Artillery, we find the 
following extract from an official report of Captain Spreuth, an artillery officer, 
dated Konigsberg. 18th December 1812. “The *Grand Army’ is retreating 
‘across the Weichsel, if indeed it may be called a retreat ; it is more like a to- 
tal rout or disbandment, for the fugitives came without order or baggage. The 
post-horses are at work day and night. From the 16th to the 17th, 71 gene- 
irals, 60 colonels, 1243 staff and other officers, passed through this place; the 
majority continued their route on foot, being unable to procure horses; the 
officers’ baggage is all lost, some of it has been plundered by their own men, 
and we have even seen officers fighting in the streets with the common sol. 
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battalion, which formed part of General Kleist’s division, in the centre, and well! kept up an incessant file-fire. They were drawn up in line, only two deep, the 
to the front. At a distance of six or eight hundred paces, the hostile masses) third rank having been taken for skirmishers. Luckily the enemy had uo ca- 
moved to and fro, aliernately enveloped in clouds of dust, and disappearing be-||valry at hand, or it would have been all up with us, for we should never have 
hind trees and houses. The fight began with artillery. + ‘The first round-shot been able to form a square. It was all that the officers and serra-files could do 
whizzed close over the heads of the battalion, and buried itself in the ground a to keep the men in their places. ‘The French infantry surrounded us on three 
few hundred paces in our rear. A second immediately followed, carrying away sides, but they kept behind the hedges, and amongst the high corn, and show- 
a few bayonets and the drum-major's eane. Each time the whole battalion, as jed no disposition to come to close quarters, when the bayonet and but-end 
if by word of command, bobbed their heads, and the men pressed closer toge- would have told their tale. On the other hand, from the adjacent heights the 
ther. In front of us sat our commandant, Count Reichenbach, reining in his artillery mowed us down with their canister. The fight lasted about an hour ; 
splendid English roan, which snorted and curveted with impatience. ‘The count |half a one more, and to a certainty we should have been annihilated or pri- 
had not bowed his head ; he had made the Rhine campaigns, and a cannon-bal!/|soners, for we were wholly unsupported. Sporschil and other writers have 
was nothing new to him. He turned to the battalion, slapping his leg with his said that Blucher sent General Kleist a reinforcement of three thousand infan- 
right hand, whilst a comical twitching of his nose and at the corner of his) try. To that I reply that our battalion was at most six hundred strong, and 
mouth betrayed his discontent. ‘Men '"" said he, ‘ balls that whistle do not hit,|'! did not see another infantry soldier in the field. The other troops had retired 
so it is useless to fear them. Henceforward let no one dare to stoop.’ Hardly. \far across the plain. Suddenly the earth shook beneath our feet, and two mag- 
had the words left his lips when a third shot passed close over his head and, nificent divisions of Russian cuirassiers charged to the rescue. The French 
dashed into the battalion. This time verv few made the respectful salutation |infantry sought the shelter of their adjacent battery, and we retreated wearily 
which had occasioned the count’s reproof, but astonishment and horror were and slowly towards our lines. ‘The sun, which had shone brightly the whole 
visible on every countenance when we saw our dear comrades struck down by day, had already set when we reached a small village, and again extended our 
our side. |\skirmishers behind the walls and hedges. Once more the earth trembled ; 

« After an hour’s cannonade the infantry advanced. Skirmishers were thrown and, with unusual rapidity for an orderly retreat, back came the brilliant cuiras- 
out, and the musketry came into play ; and truly, often as I have been in ac-, siers, with bloody heads, and most awful confusion. The French infantry and 
tion, such firing as at Lutzen [ never since heard. From about mid-day till artillery had given them a rough reception. A few hostile squadrons followed, 
nine at night, one uninterrupted roll ; not even for a moment were single shots! |and, as soon as the Russians were out of the way, I opened fire with my skir- 
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* be distinguished. My old comrades wili bear witness to the truth of 
“ Our light company hastened forward as skirmishers. Lieutenant Merkatz 
led them on, and, with waving sword and a joyful shout, rushed towards the 
foe, full a hundred paces in front of his men. Soon the wounded straggled, 
and were carried past us by dozens—amongst others Anselme, captain of the com- 
pany. A rifle-ball had shattered his right shoulder. When I saw him, twenty. 
five years later, as a general, he still carried his arm in a sling, fragments of) 
bone frequently came away, and his sufferings were very great. Such wounds 
as his no gold, or title, or decorations can repay ; in the consciousness of hav- 
ing done one’s duty the only compensation is to be found.” 
on Rahden was soon called upon to replace a wounded officer, and he hur 
ried to the front. 


of Silesian infantry. He had entered action as he would have gone to parade, 
in full dress, with a star upon his breast, and wearing al! the insignia of his, 
rank. General Ziethen remonstrated with him on the imprudence of thus ren- 
dering himself a conspicuous mark, but he was deaf to the warning, and refused 
to take off his star. “This,” said he, “is the soldier's most glorious parade- 

nd.” ‘The next moment a ball struck him, and he fell mortally wounded 

m his horse. 

We shall not follow Baron Von Rahden through the bloody day of Lutzen, 
in the course of which he received a wound, not sufficiently severe, however, 
to compel him to leave the field. Neither of that action, nor of any subsequent 
one, does he give a general account, but professes merely to relate what he 
himself saw. As a subaltern officer, his sphere of observation was, of course, 
very limited. He recites his own adventures and the proceedings of his batta- 
lion, or, at most, of the division to which it was attached, and is careful to 
naine those officers who particularly distinguished themselves. He urges the) 
surviving veterans of those eventful campaigns to follow his example, and pub-' 
lish their reminiscences, asa means of rescuing from unmerited oblivonjthe names 
of many who especially signalised themselves whilst defending the holy cause 
of German independence. It was a period prolific in heroes ; and if the ma- 
nopuvres and discipline of the Prussian army had been more in proportion with 
the gallant spirit that ariimated the majority of its members, doubtless the strug- 
gle would have been briefer. 
reverse which it was vainly endeavoured to cloak by mendacious bulletins. 
« The nobly fought and gloriously won action of Gross-Groschen.” said the of- 
ficial accounts of the battle of Lutzen. But stubborn facts soon refuted the 
well-intended but injudicious falsehoods, propounded to maintain the moral) 
courage of the nation. The French entered Dresden. driving out the rear- 
guard of the retreating Allies, who, on the 12th of May, established their camp, 
or rather bivouac, for tents they had none, near Bautzen, and fortified their po- 
sition by intrenchments and redoubts. On the 20th the fight began ; 28,000 
Prussians and 70,000 Russians, so says the baron, against 150,000 French. A 
large disproportion ; and, moreover, the troops of the Allies were not made! 
the most of py their commanders. General Kleist’s corps, consisting of but) 
5000 men, was left from ten in the morning till late in the afternoon to defend) 
itself unassisted against overpowering numbers of the F’rench. And most gal- 
lant their defence was. They fought before the eyes of both armies, on the; 
heights of Burk, which served as a stage for the exhibition of their courage, 
and of the calm skill of their commander. Von Rahden records the fact, that 
the Emperor Alexander sent several times to Kleist to express his praise and) 
admiration ; and that his last message was, that he could kiss Kleist’s feet (a) 
thorough Russian testimony of respect) for his spendid behaviour with the! 
advanced guard. At length large bodies of the French having moved up to 
support the assailants, a reinforcement was sent to Kleist to cover his retreat. 
It consisted of Von Rahden’s battalion, which on the retrograde movement be- 


ing commenced, was for some time completely isolated, and bore the whole 


brunt of the fight. Orders were given to clear a corn-field which afforded shel- 
ter tothe enemy. Here is a spirited description of the fight thatensued. | 

“T led the skirmishers of the first and second company. We entered the 
field, and instantly found ourselves within fifteen or twenty paces of the French’ 


Before he reached the skirmishers, he met the dead body of | 
the prince of Hesse-Homburg. who served as staff-officer in the first regiment _ 


| obtaining a considerable auditory. 


As it was, the campaign of 1813 opened with a)! 


‘and now with a wink of ineffable acuteness. 


jmishers ; but I was ordered to cease, for the distance was too great, and it was 
‘mere waste of ammunition.” 

; Von Rahden's hurt was but a flesh wound, and did not prevent his sharing in 
jthe next day’s fight, and in the retreat which concluded it. He was then ob- 
\liged to go into hospital, and only on the last day of June rejoined his regiment 
‘in cantonments between Strehlen and Breslaw. At the latter town he visited 
\his mother. She had mourned his death, of which she had received a false ac- 
jcount from a soldier of his regiment, who had seen him struck down by a bul- 
let at Lutzen, and had himself been wounded and carried from the field before 
iver Pn regained consciousness and rejoined his corps.—{ Remainder nert 
week. 


CHEAP JACK. 


Most persons must have been arrested in their pedestrian excursions by a 
crowd gathered round a yellow van, upon the platform of which was an indivi- 
dual violently gesticulating. and crying out “Here you are ; sold agin, sold 
agin!” ‘This person is universally recognised as -‘ Cheap Jack; and however 


much we may feel disposed to question the justice of the title, he glories in the 


name, and trumpets it forth into the ears of his audience with surprising vehe- 


mence. 

Cheap Jack principally frequents those places where he is pretty certain of 
| His powers of declamation, in fact, are called 
out chiefly in proportion to the numbers before him. On a wet afternoon, to be 
sure, he must put up with all he can collect, and may then be seen with ludi- 
crous enthusiasm prancing to and fro upon the boards before a group consisting 
of three men and half-a-dozen of boys. These are people who, having nothing 
'to do, prefer getting wet under his oratory to keeping dry without that stimulus. 
It is most frequently upon the market-place of oyr little villages, during the fer- 
ment of the two days’ fair, that the scene of his drama is laid. On other occa- 
sions he pitches his tent in the quieter districts which surround a great city, 
where he can defy the policeman In the first instance he is at work all day 
long, and contributes no inconsiderable quota to the din of the fair. You may 
hear his triamphant * Sold agin!” rising above every other cry which stuns the 
‘welkin. But in the second, with a nice adaptation to the superior intelligence 
of his customers, it is at night that, under the delusory glare of a couple of 
melted tallow lamps, and with the steam power of full three red-hot parliament- 
ary declaimers, he displays at one and the same time his wit and his goods. 

Now of the man himself. Cheap Jack may be recognised out of a million of 
‘ordinary men. That is he; the man with the corduroy trousers, the cotton 
velvet jacket with the tremendous pockets, and the fiery stuff waistcoat, with 
the bronze countenance, the shining hair, the sharp eyes, and the greasy hat. 
He has not his fellow in one out of the hundreds who bustle about the market- 
place. Cheap Jack is attended by a boy of sharp looks and impudent demean- 
our. The airs which this young gentleman takes on are wonderfully similar to 
those of his master: he is Cheap Jack all over, only in miniature. With a de- 
igree of superciliousness wholly inimitable by any adult physiognomy, the boy 
overlooks the rustics below, honouring them now with a compassionate sneer, 
A gigantic ploughman, who will 
press too closely upon the stage, gives this young man an immensity of trouble 
and anxiety. And occasionally he is heard to cry out to him, “ Keep back 
there, my man; keep back there !" with an intonation and expression of haughty, 
thoroughly aristocratic pride in his puny voice, which is perfectly astounding. 

Last of all, concerning the van. We hear a good deal about expanding 
trunks, warranted to hold ladies’ and gentlemen's entire wardrobes in next to no 
space whatever: these are nothing to the yellow van. One would suppose it 
contained enough to cram a few ordinary shops to suffocation. There are with- 
‘in, if you will look down into it, piles upon piles of waistcoats and trousers, 
‘tools and stationery, books and tea-trays, guns and ammunition, brooms and 
— And upon the platform, and a scaffold twelve feet high, is dis- 
played a dazzling assemblage of similar articles ; with the additional embellish- 
ment of sundry saws and hatchets, planes and workmen's baskets. Little French 
ornaments, dust-bellows, and ornamental wicker-work, are staple cominodities 
lin suburban districts. 


marines, whom Napoleon had attached to the army, and whom we recognised | Now turn to the admiring crowd below. Here is a physiognomical treat ! 
by the red lace on their shakos. We were so near each other, that when our! | Here are sunburnt faces, blue and twinkling eyes, broad and innocent mouths, 
opponents fired I felt the heat of the burnt powder. The battalion was about) /which are living representations of the human emotions—wonder, credulity, in- 
filty paces behind us, but on rather higher ground. It deployed into line, and ‘credulity, gravity, and fun. ‘ 
fired a volley over our heads, which some of the bullets missed but by a trifle|| Here is a merry mob swallowing down poison as if it were honey. Here are 
A very unpleasant sensation and critical moment ; and many of my men show. a few knots of little boys enchanted with Cheap Jack's jokes, and laughing 
ed an eagerness to get ont of this double fire. or at least to shelter themselves’ with more zest than all the others at every untruth which breaks from his lips. 
from it as much as possible. The bugler tried to run; | caught him by the’! But more particularly. “Here, boy, bring me them weskitts—ladies and 
coat skirt, and ordered him to sound the - rage meaning to retire with my |gentlemen—not the baskitts, you stupid :” this is a pretty regular joke cracked 
skirmishers to the right flank of the battalion. He obeyed, clapped et > ‘upon the boy’s head, to put the audience in good-humour at the opening of the 
to his lips, and began a quavering call. Suddenly the sounds ceased, and the||scene. « Baskitts and weskitts is so remarkably identicle—isn’t they!” A 
— ll backwards, spitting and sputtering with his mouth. stamping and sally which, — the number of times the lad has to put up with it, he 
g with his feet and hands ; then, jumping up, he ran off like a madman.) bears with surprising fortitude. The waistcoats are brought. “Now, then, 
A bullet had entered the sound-hole of his bugle. At the same moment, I felt jcome here you, sir,” cries the orator to a thumping boy in a smock-frock. The 
ahard rap on the right hip, and was knocked down. It was a canister-shot; boy attempts to mount the stage, and during this feat his awkwardness and 
the blood po out in streams, and, before I could join the battalion, my boot jshamefacedness are made the su jects of fifty fresh jokes, and the interest of the 
was full of it. My were hard at work; after a few volleys, they’ icrowd rises to fever heat. With a countenance purpled with blushes, the young 
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lout stands by the orator’s side—a contrast of innocence and knavery. ‘‘ Why, 
bless the lad, if they aint a been feeding of him with beet-root !” a delicate al- 
lusion to the colour of his cheeks. The orator and his assistant then proceed 
to remove their young customer’s smock-frock ; and during this performance 
the crowd is convulsed at Jack’s uncommon politeness. With an air of the su- 
premest deference, he begs to be permitted to remove the garment ; and then, 
to the violent aggravation of the poor victim, he holds it up for universal in- 


spection. A superb waistcoat, all glittering with a double row of blue glass). 


buttons, is now, with equal politeness, put upon the lad’s back. By an extra- 
ordinary accident, it proves to be of proportions better becoming the frame of 
a full-grown Goliah. «This ere wont do yet a while, my man. Here, bring 
me another on em.” The same ill chance decides this to be still—seeing that 
it reaches to the hoy’s knees—a trifle too capacious ; and great roars of laugh- 
ter burst forth, when the orator informs the boy that he wants a few pads of 
bread and cheese “afore that'll fit him.” Everybody but the boy is in ecstacy 
with the joke. ‘hen comes a waistcoat of smaller dimensions ; this, after a 

at ado, is got on, but cannot be made to button, without pinning back the 

d’s shoulders and arms to a condition of erectness altogether foreign to those 

members. “ Well,” exclaims the declaimer in affected surprise, “I never see 
sieha boy! We can’t fit him no how at all.” The lad’s self-respect now be- 
gins to take offence, and his lighting eyes are giving indications of a seriously 
combative character, when a word from the orator sets matters all to rights 
again. A properly-proportioned waistcoat is brought forward and put on, over 
it is put a superb velveteen coat of the most recent construction, and the lad is 
then requested to inspect himself, and to ascertain whether he has clear concep- 
tions of his personal identity. After this inspection, the orator proceeds = 
Well, now, my lad. I’ll make you a present on °em ”—great sensation in the 
crowd,—* if your ’spectable father, as | see yonder in the blue coat, ’step this 
way and pay for em.” Immense cheering. 

us far of the prologue. In the ensuing scene it must equally be under- 
stood that I am transcribing only what [ have seen. “ This ere weskitt as I’m 
a putting on, ladies and gentlemen, was hexpressly made for Sir Robert Peel,, 
and a uncommon taste he showed when he chose it. There was, howsever, onl 
little defect in the pattern,” added the orator with a grin: “ Sir Robert, when 
it came home, found there was the exact picter of a blade of corn in the pattern, 
and he says, says he to the tailor, * This wont do, my fine fellow, for me ; why, 
the hopposition would pull me to pieces about it.’ In consequence of which 
curious fact Sir Robert wouldn’t have it at no price. What’s it worth, ladies 
and gentlemen’ I b’lieve as that ere tailor was agoing to put it down to Sir 
Robert at four pounds ten ; here it is at the ten without the four pounds. Go 
ing at ten: well, no buyer at ten? Here it is at five! No one at five’ Prices 
is a-coming down, to be sure Here it is at half-a-crown. Here, ma'am, it ‘ill 
jest fit that ’ere ’andsome husband of yours.” Great cheering. The waistcoat 
finally falls to eighteenpence, at which price it is bought by a rustic, emulous of 
the ex-waistcoat of the now ex-premier. 

No fewer than six or seven waistcoats, each claiming the patronage of some 
noble wearer, were subsequently sold at a shilling a-piece. The demand then 
slackened, and after receiving a temporary stimulus from the positive assertion 
of the man that each, as it was produced, was the very last in the van, it died 
away altogether. I would not detail the monstrous assertions which accompa- 
nied each. The subsequent articles of sale were one or two coats, some boys" 
caps, ind sundry other portions of adult and adolescent apparel. It required 
invariably a brisk dialogue to keep up the buyers to the buying point. An im- 
mense exaggeration decided the fate of more articles than one, and a broad joke 
woald bring out the pence by dozens. Cheap Jack possesses a vein of coarse 
humour, and a command over the muscles of his countenance, which makes all 
the wondering folk below think him an amazingly funny fellow. He certainly 


ecrated name, the inability to appear twice in the same place, the consciousness 
of living the life of a disiher all his days. He might perhaps have hardihood 
to scoff at any indignant remonstrance against his proceedings; but even he 
might feel a little uncomfortable if he knew that his life is only calculated to 
jexcite, at the best, pity in many minds; pity that any human being should be 
so destitute of true wisdom, and so far given over to the worst of all deceits— 
iself-deceit. 

| The thought, however, strikes me that Cheap Jack has his analogies in a dif- 
ferent sphere. Our cheap shopmen. our cheap tailors, our cheap groces, bakers, 
‘butchers, haberdashers, general dealers, and a crowd of others, are the Cheap 
‘Jacks of the community. The travelling van is replaced by the gaudy, plate- 
iglass-fronted, gilded, and decorated « emporium,” “ establishment,” “ mart of 
jcommerce ”—call it what you will; the blazing tallow lamps by glittering gas : 
ithe fearful uttered untruths by as fearful printed ones. ‘The bombast comes out 
jin handbills ; the jokes in puffs; the long-winded speeches, so aneedotic and 
hyperbolical, in gigantic advertisements And Cheap Jack, with his velveteen 
eoat, glaring waistcoat, and jaunty demeanour, appears in the person of his sleek 
representative, in genteel apparel, all smiles and insinuations, bows and servility, 
jhoney and deceit. 

| The cheapening and cheap-selling spirit which is here lamented, is one of the 
crying evils of metropolitan retail business It is an evil which, at first localised 
and isolated, has spread from street to street, from district to district, from city 
to suburb, and it is now infesting even village and hamlet. It is one which has 
the paternity of a host of others to answer for. It carries, like its embodied 
prototype, the subject of this sketch, moral and social poison in its path. This 
cheap-selling furor is the parent of that ae spirit which is now so 
widely diffused among the various grades of society. It is, too, the evil which 
has tightened the chains of labour, and starved the labourer himself—that which 
imakes these men regard human creatures as only so — useful experimental 
;machines, out of which it is just a curious question as to how much work ma 
be extracted at the smallest possible cost of working. Yes; your Cheap Jac 
regards ulcered hands, disjointed fingers, bleared eyes, and wasted frames, not 
‘as the sad wrecks of a being like himself, but simply as temporary derange- 
iments, of no great consequence, of a piece of operative mechanism capable of 
\going on still with all its work, without labour and without fatigue ; and, what 
is uncommonly odd, with only half the complement of sustenance requisite for 
machines of iron and brass. 

This is its progress downwards. Your Cheap Jack is, moreover, an infection 
to his neighbours. Such a bill as “« This is the cheap shop!” strips the old- 
established and respectable place of business, in opposition to which it is placed, 
jof half its customers the first day. Things then get to such a pass with the 
unfortunate owner of it, that he is compelled to imitate, to a certain degree, the 
conduct of his opponent, and he buys a cart-load of some staple article, and 
tickets it up at literally the cost price, as an inducement to his wandering cus- 
tomers to return. The disease spreads. It comes out in an eruption of blotchy 
pete. The whole street catches the complaint. It then presents a sad and 
fearful appearance. ‘The disease puts on many phases. It comes out some- 
times in hosts of travelling placards: the cheap grocer’s, red; the cheap ba- 
‘ker’s, blue; the cheap mercer’s. black ; and the cheap general dealers, all co- 
lours. It has appeared pretty widely of late in the travelling van, “ perambu- 
‘lating advertiser” style; which is a curious fact, and appears to indicate a se- 
cret a for that conveyance, strongly suggestive of its being the origi- 
nal thing after all. 

This is its progress around. I[t has a universal tendency as well. It steals 
to the vitals of society. It teaches us that no longer is it commonly held dis- 
creditable to be a teller of falsehood, an impostor, or a deceiver. The upper, 
‘middle, and inferior classes of men are feeling its baneful influence. What is 


has the power of putting things intu a ludicrous light. One would imagine that 
such things as saws, hatchets, and saltcellars were of too homely a character to 
afford materials for anything like jests and fun. [n reality, a saw, with him,| 
looks one of the oddest of all human creations. You may see him bend it) 
athwart his head, and bow through it to an old housewife, whom he asks how 
she would like a steel bonnet. ‘Then he will startle the old lady by letting the 
instrument spring back with a crack, which is in itself a very brilliant affair. Or 
he lays hands upon a hatchet, and whirls it in the air after a wild Indian fashion, 
to the vast enjoyment of a veteran forester hard by. Then, in an audible whis- 
r to the man, whose dame stands beside him busy knitting stockings, he in- 

s him if he will only buy that axe, he will have one thing at least of a capi- 

tal temper about him. The appeal is irresistible. The hatchet changes owners, 


the most alarming feature of this malady is its chronic character. It is nota 
disease like the measles—over and done with it; it sticks to one an incredible 
period. Ah, well, thou hard-hearted, face-grinding, poverty-crushing malady, 
‘thy days are numbered, the hour is on the wing when thou shalt be no more! 


THE PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD OF NAPO- 
LEON. 


| FROM THE FRENCH OF C. RICHOMME. 


|, It was eleven o'clock in the morning of the 15th of August 1769 ; the bells 


,of the old cathedral of Ajaccio were mnging a full peal, for it was the Feast of 
‘the Assumption ; and the inhabitants, in holiday garb, were hastening to the 


at once; and the good wife deems it expedient to pocket the affront for a more) church. Seated near the window of a house in St Charles Street were too 
convenient season. ‘Then as to saltcellars, I have heard him protest that his |men, whose abstracted air showed that their miuds were far from the scene 
saltcellars were of a peculiar glass, completely different from all other vitreous! jupon which their eyes seemed fixed in apparent observation of the picturesque 
materials, and that you might dash them upon stone floors, or upon iron anvils,||costume of the passing crowd. One of them was an old man, in the garb of an 
and they wouid only rebound again like India-rubber ; to back which incredible) ecclesiastic, with noble features, and a profusion of long white hair. Few could 
assertion he makes a vast show of flinging them about, but takes particular care!| gaze on that venerable form without involuntary respect. The other was in 
to avoid anything like the experimentum crucis. |e prime of life, of lofty stature and martial bearing, with a countenance stn- 
A day or two pass away. Cheap Jack has stowed away his goods, and has| kingly expressive of great energy of character. His attire was that of a gentle- 
departed from the village. And now we must look at the reverse of this picture|| man of good family. reyes dette 
of rustic whimsicality. A poor carpenter, who purchased one of his planes, * So you see, Bonaparte,’ said the old man, at length ee silence, ‘ you 
lost half a day in setting the tool, and when it was used, it broke in half. Five must give up this foolish notion of emigrating. I say pathinge the wretched 
or six farmers’ men discover that their waistcoats—the ex-premier’s amon the} life ou would lead in England, far from your country your friends. I 
rest—and coats are dropping to pieces. The forester finds that his axe-head, would rather remind you of interests sacred, dear to your heart, inevitably com- 
instead of being cast-steel, is cast-iron ; while as to temper, the comparison is, promised by sucha step. Toguit Corsica would be to complete the ruin of 


decidedly in favour of the good wife's, which, after all, is not saying much. 
The instrument breaks after a few blows at the root of a young oak. Cheap 


Jack is universally execrated ; and loud are the vows of retribution, in the event 
_ of his ever again entering the village. The confiding simplicity of innocence | 


has been replaced by a suspiciousness which is half guilt. At the same time a 
first and most effective lesson has been imparted in the arts of mendacity. The 
little boys who laughed aloud as lie succeeded lie from the lips of the deceiver, 
are now retailing them, the one to the other, as - delicacies of speech. 

had been told that it was an awful thing to lie. No such thing ; how 
could it be, when here was a fine fellow, in glittering clothes, who told lies by 
the thousand, making folks laugh tremendously ' hy, their very fathers and 
mothers laughed the loudest of all! Then mimic Cheap Jacks, of tender years, 
hawk about and tell falsehoods over mimic coats and waistcoats, saws and salt- 
cellars, to the very life. 

This eminent individual then, after all, turns out to be a liar and a swindler. 
All his fluent oratory comes to this. His jokes and jibes, his ranting declama- 
tion, his sham heartiness of manner, formed but the plate on the outside of a 
brass-hearted knave. He goes away from the deceived village with the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has filled his pocket by means of what appears to 
cost himself nothing: but what a melancholy picture does the cozener present, 
when we reflect on the real expense at whic mals ex- 


lalready shattered fortunes, and to reduce your family to utter poverty.’ 

| ‘ What can be worse,’ replied the other vehemently, ‘ than to hve upon our 
native soil, enslaved as it is 2’ 

* | comprehend and respect your grief, Charles. Believe me, it is with little 
ishort of despair I see Corsica in the power of the French. But we have all 
done our duty, we have fought for many a long vear in the sacred cause of lib- 
lerty, and it was not till after a hard struggle that we yielded to numerical weight. 
We have now but to resign ourselves to the inscrutable decrees of Providence. 
Tranquillity is re-established, and God will doubtless yet have pity on our un- 
happy country, and restore it to prosperity. Remain amongst us, Charles ; the 
interests of your family demand it. Besides, why may you not be still useful 
to Corsica; you, one of its most honoured sons?” 

* Paoli has been obliged to quit his country in order to escape persecution. 
Will the French, think you, spare his faithful companion in arms 1” 

‘ You have nothing to fear on that head, Bonaparte: the time of —— 
is past. But even should they attempt to molest you, I flatter myself the Arch- 
\deacon Lucien has influence enough to make you respected.’ 

The old man who spoke—the Archdeacon Lucien, a man of great talent, 
and highly esteemed in the country—was a member of the aneient and illus- 
trious family of the Bonapartes, which had left Italy to settle in Cersica about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. His relative and friend, Charles Marie 
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Bonaparte, was then the head of the family. Full of courage and energy, he} passion, and, stamping with a most determined air, he said, * But I will go with 
had struggled to the last for the national independence. It is well known that) my foster-father, and I will not go to. Ajaccio !’ 

the Genoese, driven out from Corsica, had several times applied to the French|| ‘ Madame Bonaparte gave hiin a look of the greatest astonishment ; then re- 
to aid them in maintaining possession of the island; but the Corsicans, under, suming her work, said quietly, * Go, then; I will not prevent you ; but you are 
the command of a very superior man, Pascal Paoli. repelled every attack, and,’ going contrary to my wish.’ 

after a war of nearly thirty years, the republic of Genoa, weary of the mur-| These simple words at once calmed the little rebel. With downcast head 
derous contest, left to France its pretended conquest. ‘This took place in July jand tearful eyes he threw himself into his mother’s arms, crying, in a voice bro- 
1763. Paoli refused to submit to this foreign yoke ; and Chauvelin, who came) ken with sobs, ‘ Pardon me, dear mother, I will never disobey you any more.’ 


at the head of twelve thousand men to take possession of the island in the) Madame Letitia had the greatest power over Napoleon, who tenderly loved 
name of the king, Louis XV., was completely defeated. But the Count de 
Vaux landed with thirty thousand soldiers, and, after a heroic resistance, Cor- 


her. This superior woman devoted herself to the education of her children 
with a zeal asremarkable for its rare judiciousness as for its devotedness, 


sica was subjugated, and reunited to France in the first month of the year 1769,||Never did woman better discharge the duties of wife and mother. To great 
under the command of a governor, the Count de Marbeuf. Paoli took refuge| good sense, and anelevated mind, she united extraordinary energy of charac- 
in England. Charles Bonaparte had powerfully aided the illustrious general, ter. Resigned in misfortune, prosperity uever dazzled her. In the midst of 
whose secretary he was, being ever by his side throughout the whole of the the triumplis of Napoleon, when her children were dividing amongst themselves 
last campaign, together with his young wife. Letitia Ramoline. He had returned) the thrones of Europe, she let fall this characteristic expression, * Who knows 
to the home of his fathers, in Ajaccio, a short time before the cea a that one day I may be obliged to give bread to all these kings !’ 
which we have just repeated. | In this simple rural life Napoleon acquired that robust constitution and those 
Bonaparte rose, and was pacing the room, casting now and again melancho-| hardy habits which enabled him in after-life to support the fatigues of war. 
ly glances upon his good sword, which was suspended over the book-case, and Restless, lively, and agile, he passed the greater part of his time in roaming 
already covered with dust. Suddenly a great bustle seemed to arise in the through the makis, or along the picturesque vine-clad plains in the neighbour- 
house—exclamations, hurryings to and fro, and at last a maid-servant made|hood of Ajaccio. Dressed in a little pelone (a mantle of goat-skin, with a hood 
her appearance. ‘ Well, Catharine,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ what has happened ? Is, to it), and a stout stick in his hand, he went with his brother Joseph to hunt for 
the house on fire ?* || blackbirds’ nests, or to get the old shepherds to tell him the national legends, in 
‘My mistress,’ said the almost breathless woman, ‘was brou which his lively imagination delighted. ‘These rambles, and going to look at 
church ill. We were going to call you when she brought into t the reviews of the French troops inthe Allee Marbeuf, engrossed him much 
boy, who is as well as you or I.’ | more than the lessons in reading and writing given him by his uncle, the Abbe 
At the instant the clock struck twelve. Bonaparte, with a face beaming with) Fesch (who was made cardinal under the Empire), and the good old priest 
delight, and his eyes full of tears, threw himself into the arms of the archdea-, named Antonio Durracci. ‘Thus did the fature emperor pass his first years. I 
con. -| regret fo have to tell, for the sake of those who are reluctant to believe in the 
‘ Let us go see the mother and child’ said the oldman. + Well, Charles,! commonplace prosaic childhood of great men, that Napoleon did nothing ex- 
what say you now to going to England "” | traordinary in his infancy. ‘ I was nothing,’ said he of himself, ‘ but an obsti- 
Madame Letitia had already two children—a boy. Joseph, and a girl named! 'nate ard curious child."* 
Elisa. According to an old family usage, the new born infant received the) The Bonaparte family are all assembled in the principal apartment of their 
name of Napoleon ; that name, now so celebrated, being given to the youngest) house in Ajaccio, and have gathered round the fire, it being the month of De- 
son of the family, in honour of one of his ancestors, Napoleon Ursini, distin-| comber. M. Bonaparte seemed depressed and languid ; he had already in him 
guished for his prowess and military talent. The little Napoleon was not bap-| the germs of the fatal disease which was destined to carry him off some years 
tised till he was two years old, on the 2ist of July 1771—a delay of not un after ; but his spirits appeared to revive as he contemplated the peaceful and 
frequent occurrence in Corsica. The large marble fount in which he received patriarchal group before him. By his side is the venerable archdeacon; Napo- 
the baptismal waters is still to be seen in the cathedral of Ajaccio. | leon and his elder brother are quietly peeling some large oranges of Aregno, 


ge home from 
e world a fine 


* Poor child,’ said the father as he returned from the ceremony, ‘ what desti-, 
ny is reserved for thee, thus born when thy country is ruined !’ 
* When we have two houses, the rain gets into one,’ says an old Corsican! 
proverb. At this period of simple and patriarchal manners, the noblest families 
of the island were satisfied with a town-house ; but the greater namber of 
them had a small farm-house. ‘That of Bonaparte, surrounded with vines and, 
olives, situated not far from Ajaccio, was called the Metelle. 
One fine day in April. a young woman of striking beauty sat at her needle-| 
work under the shade of an old oak. [A traveller of very recent date mentions) 
that this oak, under which Napoleon so often rested, is still to be seen.} It was, 
Madame Letitia Bonaparte. Around her, on the verdant turf, were her children) 
sporting in merry gambols, little dreaming that they were one day to be kings, 
and queens. The good mother lifted her head occasionally from her work to 
smile upon her little ones. Suddenly a dispute arose amongst the childish! 
p. and maternal interference became necessary. 
* What is the matter, Joseph !’ said Madame Bonaparte. 
‘ Mamma, it is naughty Napoleon, who wants to break the cannon my uncle 
gave him.’ 


* What put such a thought into his head! Come here, Napoleon. Will 
you tell me why you want to destroy your plaything?’ 
He was 


Napoleon came forward, with head erect, in conscious innocence 
then about eight vears old ; his black hair, his complexion embrowned by the 
sun, and his sparkling eyes, gave a peculiar character to his intelliger.t coun- 
tenance : he was little for his age, but well-built and stout. and of a robust con- 
stitution. 

‘I do not want to break the cannon,’ said he ; ‘I only want to take it to 
pieces, to see how it is made ;’ and he looked up at his mother triamphantly. 

‘ That is not a bad idea,’ said Madame Bonaparte ; + but, however, in at- 
tempting it you may spoil the toy, or lose some part of it. If you are so cu-| 
rious to examine the mechanism of the cannon, beg of your father to take it to! 
pieces for you, for he will be able to settle it all right again. Meanwhile, that, 
nee may not yield to the temptation, and disobey me, you had better give me, 

e toy.” 

Napoleon complied with rather bad grace; but his good-humour soon re-! 
turned when he perceived his nurse, Saveria,* approaching with a rusi-basket,, 
in which was a quantity of broccio (cheese made of curdled milk). Nothwith-) 
standing her ugliness, amounting almost to hideousness, Saveria was idolised, 
by the children, especially by Napoleon, by whom she made herself at once| 
feared and loved. 

‘ Here, my children,’ said the good woman ; ‘ see what my husband has just 
brought you. You may eat as much as you like.’ 

The feast was soon over, and the little boisterous guests went off to thank the 
old peasant, who so often brought them nice things. Napoleon returned to his 
mother quite out of breath. 

‘ Mamma,’ said he, ‘ my foster-father is going back to his home ; will you 
allow me to go with him—he will bring me home the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘ You forget, my child, that to-morrow is Easter day, and that we are to set, 
off this evening to Ajaccio. Would you not like to be present at the blessing 
of our house.+ and to dine afterwards with your gramd-uncle Lucien "’ 

‘ But I will be home in two days.’ 

* You cannot leave us to-day ; another time, perhaps, I will allow you to 
take this little excursion.’ 

is prohibition made the little Napoleon very angry ; he turned pale with 


* Saveria died about fifteen years ago, in the house of Madame Letitia, at 
Rome, and her little abode at Ajaccio is still standing. Napoleon always re- 
tained his attachment for his old nurse. He sent for her to the Tuileries 
upon his coronation, and made her a present of L’Esposata, the first vine of Cor- 


sica, which had, for a long term of years, belonged to the Bonaparte family.|. 


Napoleon speaks somewhere of a nurse, Mammusica Catherina, who used to 
have continual disputes with his grandmother: perhaps she is the same per- 
son. 

_ t Every year at Easter, according to an Italian custom introduced into Cor- 


sica, every proprietor has his house by the pastor, 


‘ground is Madame Letitia, nursin 


_ served well of his country. 


and dividing them in flakes amongst their little sisters. A little in the back- 
a late addition to her numerous family— 
the future king of Holland. At the lower end of the room Saveria is laying 
‘the table for supper. 

‘ Are you not going to Corte one of these days, Bonaparte !’ said the arch- 
deacon. 

‘ | ath not quite sure ; it depends, you know, upon a certain answer.’ 

* Will you not take me with you, papa '!—and me '—and me’ cried all the 
children at once. 
| *IfI go, I shall probably take Napoleon and Lucien; I wish to show them 
the house of Gaffori.’ 
| « Gaffori!’ said Napoleon; + was he not a relation of ours ” 
_ + No,my son,’ said M. Bonaparte, taking the boy upon his knee; ‘we are 
‘not fortunate enough to reckon him in the number of our ancestors. Gaffori— 
and never forget the name !—wasa man who, with the illustrious Paoli, de- 
He_ was practising as a physician when, in 1750, 
our countrymen once more rising against their tyrants, named him as one of 


| the three chiefs elected under the title of Protectors of the Country.” Gaf- 


fori received orders to march upon Corte, his native town, and to drive from it 
the stranger. He succeeded, and the Genoese garrison was forced back into 
the castle : but in the retreat, the commander had carried off Gaffori’s child, 
and he announced to our countryman that his attacking the fortress should be 
the signal for the death of his son. Gaffori did not the less warmly press his 
‘assault, and the wretch bound his young prisoner—a pretty boy between four 
and five months old—upon that part of the rampart the most exposed to the 
fire of the assailants. A cry of horror rises from the Corsican ranks ; they lower 
their carabines. How could they fire upon a poor innocent babe—upon the 
son of their general? Giaffori turns pale at the horrid sight, and cold dews are 
upon his forehead; but soon he recovers his self- ssion. The taking of 
the fort is absolutely necessary ; the unhappy father feels that all must be sac- 
irificed to his country ; and, calling upon his God to interpose for him, he gives 
ithe signal for attack. A heavy discharge of musketry was kept up pay 0% 
pene but at length victory declared in favour of the Corsicans; the fort is 
jtaken.’ 
| + And the child !’ said Napoleon in almost breathless agitation. 

‘ The child escaped by a miracle from apparently inevitable death, and still 
lives to bear, I trust worthily. the name of his father. Poor Gaffori! he was 
His wife, too, had 


\perfidiously assassinated by the Genoese three years after. 


| almost incredible courage. She was at Corte [A small town about twelve 


leagues from Ajaccio, where is yet to be seen the embrasure to which the in- 
fant boy was bound,) when news was brought to her of the insurrection, and 
ithe march of Gaffori upon the town. The Genoese would have seized upon 
‘a hostage so valuable, to make use of it as the had done in the case of the poor 
infant ; but Madame Gaffori collected some friends in her little abode, and de- 
\fended herself there for several days, till the arrival of her husband to her res- 
cue. The evening before, many of her companions, worn out in the dread 
ful struggle, spoke of surrender. The heroic woman had a powder cask 
placed in a lower room, and seizing a lighted match, threatened to set fire to it 
if they did not hold out. If we go to Corte, I will show you the house, Na- 
poleon ; your mother and I occupied it some time before our return home ; you 
can see he marks of the Genoese balls still in the front of the house.’ 

M. Bonaparte had scarcely ceased speaking, when Saveria gave him a letter, 
which he hastily perused. 

* God be praised !’ he exclaimed. 

* What is the tidings '’ said Madame Letitia. 

‘ My love, I am informed of my appointment as deputy of the noblesse of the 
‘Corsican dominions. This must take me to Paris; and M. de Marbwuf tells 
me that I may have hopes of a nomination for Napoleon to the school at Bri- 


* It has been the fashion to represent Napoleon as an extraordinary child. 
Indeed, if we credit a late historian, Napoleon must have been a little phenome- 
non ; for, according to him, the precocious child, at seven or eight years old, 
appreciated the beauties of Corneille, and could read the tragedy of Nicomedes 
fluently, without knowing a word of French. It is thus history is written! 
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enne, and for Elisa at the school of St Cyr. You know that the government 
has taken upon it the gratuitous education in France of four hundred Corsican 
children 

‘ You did not tell me of your having made any application, Bonaparte "’ | 

‘It was useless, while uncertain of success. But the governor seems great-| 
ly interested in Napoleon. whom he thinks most promising. In a few days ]) 
will set out for France with the two children The separation is painful, ] know, 
and feel, but it is necessary. Our little property, though so well managed by, 
our good Lucien, barely suffices for the support of the family. We shall reais 
forth be freed from the expense of the education of one boy and girl.’ 

‘ Letitia,’ said the archdeacon, ‘ cannot but approve of the step we have ta | 
ken. Iam not at all apprehensive about Napoleon's future prospects. If J) 
have judged him rightly, that child will be the artificer of his own fortunes ; he 
will be the head of the family. But no time must be lost in giving him a good, 


purpose But in order to test its efficiency still further, I selected two rabbits 
from the same litter,—and gave to each two fluid drams of diacetate of lead. 
Iuto one of these [ had previously introduced a slip of zinc. The result was, 
—the rabbit to which the solution was given that had been treated with the 
zinc seemed to suffer no inconvenience ; while the other died in thirty-five 
hours, after apparently suffering much pain. 

I trust that whoever reads these results will keep in view the importance of 
the recommendation, that any person possessed of a leaden cistern should forth- 
with get for it a temporary zinc bottom, to fit inside and to lay above the other.* 
Once a week or fortnight, this bottom should be taken out and carefully cleaned. 
The metal is wholesome, not expensive,—and malleable zine will be the most 
convenient forthe purpose. It should be added that, as sure as night succeeds 
to day. every particle of lead that may from time to time be ir solution, will 
make for, or be precipitated on, the zinc,—there to remain till it be brushed 


education ; and notwithstanding all his mother’s care, he cannot get it here. joff.—I shall rejoice if this statement be the humble means of averting much 


He is now more than nine years old, and he does not know a word of French, danger from the effects of this insidious substance ; which, though 


they do not 


and hardly knows how to write, in spite of the pains taken with him by poor, show themselves instantly and openly, are sure, nevertheless, seriously to affect 


Duracci.’ 

In this respect Napoleon never improved very much. His orthography left 
much to be desired, and he wrote an almost illegible hand. In the first days of 
the Empire a poor man demanded an audience. ‘ Who are you ”” 

‘ Sire, I have had the honour of giving lessons in writing to your majesty, 
for fifteen months at the school of Brienne.’ 

* And a fine pupil you had in me—I cannot compliment you much upon him;") 
and he granted him a pension. 

‘ Be it as you will,’ said Madame Bonaparte, who implicitly followed in every-| 
thing the advice of the archdeacon. ‘I will go prepare the wardrobe of these: 


} 


the constitution. 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
(Concluded.) 

In 1828 was published a small volume of poems—eighty or ninety 
only—entitled « Lyric Offerings, by S. Laman Blanchard,” with the following 
modest dedication, **'To Charles Lamb, these pages are inscribed.” The pri 
cipal poem in the collection is entitled « The Poet’s Bride.” As the volume 
is scarce, and but little known, I insert here a few specimens of the poetry. 
The heroine of the poem is thus described :— 


two dear ones.’ 
On the 15th of December 1778 Madame Letitia and the Abbe Fesch ascend- ' 
ed tothe top of the Greek church, whence they had a view of the whole gulf, 
and followed, with tearful eyes, the vessel that carried into France M. Bona-| 
parte, Napoleon, and the young Elisa. Napoleon saw not his mother nor Cor- | 
sica again till 1792, and then he was a captain of artillery. After remaining | 
some time at the college of Autun, where, ata later period, his brothers Joseph | 
and Lucien were educated, he entered the royal military school of Brienne on | 
the 23d April 1779, at the age of nine years and a half. I 
Here ends our task. From the period of his going to Brienne, the history of|, 
Napoleon is well known. Who does not remember the game of snow-balls,| 
so many other anecdotes, now become popular? His biographers have left) | 
nothing untouched but his early childhood : the details I have given are accu- 
rately true. To adulterate history, even by the most harmless fiction, is to pro- | 
fane it. 
— 
DANGER OF LEADEN CISTERNS, &«. 
BY JOHN ROBINSON, M. B. 


Had our ancestors been acquainted with the poisonous qualities of the salts 
of lead—and had they known that when water is exposed to the air a slow 
process ofoxidation takes place, which is taken up by the free carbonic acid im- 
parted by the atinosphere—we should not be so generally supplied with leaden’ 
cisterns and pipes as we now are. ‘There is no doubt but that its malleability 
and fusibility at a low temperature secured for lead this general use.—In these | 
times, when everything connected with the preservation of public and individual’ 
healthis a matter of interest, | have endeavoured to throw in my mite on the. 
subject, not without a hope that it may arrest the attention of the philanthro | 

ist. 
" Happening to enter a house every part of which had been much neglected 
by its former tenants, [ found that the water cistern, among the rest, had come | 
in for its share of carelessness. Previous to emptying it, I thought I perceived | 
a whitish film on the surface ; but without further notice, [ had it subjected to a 
thorough cleansing. Itshould be observed that the cistern could hold about, 
200 gallons,—consequently, presented a large surface of the metal. At that 
time, my family used no beverage at our meals, or at other times, but water ; 
and it struck us that in a few months the health of the children began to de 
cline. They lost their appetite —and fell away in flesh. They were sent to the sea- 
side ; where they were restored,—and came back as healthy as ever. During their 
absence, happening accidentally to look into the cistern, | discovered one of the! 
zine rods which [ am in the habit of using lying at its bottom. This I account-| 
ed for by presuming that the children had been playing with it. On removing, 
the rod, I found that it blackened my fingers. ‘This struck me as deserving at- 
tention. This must be metalliclead, and formed—at least its oxide—the base’ 
of a salt, the carbonate of the protoxide of lead—a very pernicious salt indeed. 
It should here be observed, that the poison of lead differs materially from other 
substances called poisonous. It is not what we call an active poison ; and is 
not accompanied, except when introdueed into the system in quantity, by any. 
particular symptoms. On the contrary, it is one of those insidious substances 
—lI mean its salts—which are taken without announcing any peculiarity of taste’ 


i 


‘*« Her hair like a fine waterfall waved down, 

Bathing the pliant marble of her neck, 

Whose native light streamed through without a speck ; 
Now flashing out in snowiness, and now 

Hiding its glory in a ringlet’s crown. 

Her waist, love-zoned—her waist seemed heaven's blue, 
And the light blood the sunshine that runs through ; 
Simple, yet robed in all that dignifies— 

Gifted with beauty’s artless eloquence, 

Her look fell humble, as ashamed to rise, 

And her thin hand upraised its innocence 

To screen (in vain) these spirit-lighted eyes.” 


She falls in love with a poet, a wild, mystical, and shadowy sort of dreamer 
—a faint copy of Shellev’s immortal picture of Alastor: 


« Around his heart she hovered like a bird, 

Secure of its firm nest ; his faintest word 

Called sudden light into her love-taught eyes, 

And bound her in a chain of ecstacies. 

She sent rich laden sighs from out her soul, 

And caused fair smiles and dew-like tears to set 

In his heart’s honeysuckles ; or on the scroll 

Of the vast shore his haunting image traced 

And wept to see the waters razing it ... . 

His wearied feet she bathed with pleasant waters, 
And with a magic care she treasured up 

The dew of morning ina lily’s cup, 

For the noon’s banquet not produced by siaughters 
Which she did spread in such peace-haunting bowers, 
That all the year seemed sown with long oon happy hours. 
And when Night’s wing hath skimmed the purple air 
And fond hearts sleep within a breast as fair, 

Hers throbbed before him, or enthralled beside 
Answered its Nature’s name—a poet’s bride. 

In every season, scene, and wearying trial 

Still rose she as the light in his heart’s dial, 
Folding his bosom from each naked woe. 

The storm above and frozen world below.” 

This etherial pair dwell in Arcadian happiness in a forest, surrounded by all 
sorts of imaginary blisses. There is neither plet, nor fable, nor even moral ; 
and the poem is curious, as showing how rauch rhyme can be written, and how 
many pretty things can be said—all to no purpose in the world. 

The second poem of any pretension is entitled, « The Spirit of Poesy.” 
The metre is smooth and silvery—but there is no strength nor muscularity in 
the lines, the thoughts, or the idea. The best passage is the following :— 


“ ‘Two birds, with dusky wings and breast of sun 
Were circled in a gilded cage ; the one 
Fluttered and sang, and tried te gain my look, 
And from its plume the glossiest feather shook. 


or smell,—but which, gradually introduced into the system, though in minute 
quantity at a time, may eventually produce effects that in all probability will be 


ascribed to other causes. The effects of all the salts of lead on the system are 
and their action on the wrists and fingers of printers and on paint- | 


paralyzin 


ers is dell iw. The latter are subject to a disease called the Painter's cholic 
—which is understood to be paralysis of the muscular coat of the intestines. 
It should be observed, that my family and I discontinued the use of the water, 
and had a supply from a neighbouring pump. They seemed to thrive, and were) 
healthy. | 

Phecuaitels that the water, having a pretty large surface exposed, had absorb-' 
ed carbonic acid—and that this acid being ina free state, though minute in) 
quantity, having no base such as lime to combine with, had acted on the lead: 
and formed the carbonate—I determined to satisfy myself by subjecting the| 
water to the test of experiment. I accordingly, at different times. took por- 


The other stirred not. sung not, it had lost 
The fire of song within its prison’s frost. 
It was too delicate, too proud to live, 
I feared to breathe, it seemed so sensitive ; 
At last it moaned ; then gazed upon the wire, 
And dropped—a thing to weep for and admire. 
The other lightened round the cage, and shewed 
No sign of sorrow in its lone abode ; 
But still it sang exultingly. I sighed. 
I could not love it like the one that died.” 
“The Sultana preparing for the Bath,’’ is worse than even Haynes Bayly's 
best ro surely there is no lower deep than this. 
“The Captive Lamb” is feminine and effeminate. The idea is taken from 
Wordsworth. Ido not worship the manof Rydal, myself; and I am still less 


tions of the water,—in all about fifty gallons ; and as I took them I reduced, 


disposed to venerate his imitators. 


them by evaporation from a gallon to a fluid ounce. ‘To render the salt of lead | The best part of the volume is made up of sonnets. I quote two of them, 


which I was desirous to discover in a more concentrated state, I reduced, by) 


series of experiments.—I put the four ounces into four glasses of one ounce. 
each. Ist glass. —On adding hydrosulphuret of ammonia I had a black precipi- 
tate, the sulphuret of lead. 2nd glass.—On adding a solution of bichromate of, 
potass I had a yellow precipitate, the chromate of lead. 3rd glass.—On adding 
a solution of the iodide of potassium I obtained a primrose yellow precipitate, 
the iodide of lead. 4th glass.—On introducing a slip of zine into the fourth I 
had the metallic lead adhering.—The presence of lead, then, was sufficiently ap- 


the same means, the fifty ounces to four,—which [ submitted to the following ‘mss = se Mvmmmeentees 


* EVENING. 
« Already hath the day grown gray with age ; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crown’d 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms, and as a sage 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage, 
Where meditation meets him at the door. 


nt from the first three tests,—but especially from the last : and from this 


* Leaden waterpipes migh have an inch or two of zine pipes screwed on at 
cleaned. 


a thought struck me that J could turn it to a beneficial, salutary, public the end,—so that it may from time to time be removed and cleane 
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And all around, on wall and roof and floor | “Tt is a fearful stake the poet casts, 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page When he comes forth from his sweet solitude 
Of truth which God’s own hand hath testified. Of hopes, and songs, and visionary things, 
Sweet eve, whom poets sing to as a bride, To ask the iron verdict of the world. 
Queen of the quiet—Eden of Time’s bright map— Till then his home has been in fairy land, 
Thy look allures me from my hushed fire-side, Sheltered in the sweet depths of his own heart ; 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement, 2s 4 But the strong meed of praise impels him forth : 

ap.” 


And beckon forth my mindto dream upon thy For never was there poet but he craved 
‘The golden sunshine of secure renown— 


“ON TIME. 
“ F That sympathy which is the life of fame, 
or, it is full dearly bought ; henceforth he lives 
Brings its away y Feverish and anxious in an unkind world, 
From the full glory with which life is erown’d ; Phat only gives the laurel to the grave. ; 
Ere youth becomes a shade and jame a sound ; So wrote and sang L. E. L., herself, too, a melancholy instance of the sad 
Surely to one that feels his feet on sand truths which she penned in the foregoing verses. It was poor Laman’s lot to 
Unsure, the bright and ever visible hand experience them in all their bitterness. Yet was not his heart soured by the 
Of Time points far above the lowly bound world : the more it was crushed, the more sweetly did it give forth, like the 
Of pride that perishes, and leads the eye fragrant flower of the Persian apologue. al! its exquisite perfume ;—around his 
To loftier objects and diviner ends, ‘heart, like roses, the affections clustered. 
A tranquil strength, sublime humility, | In-4841 was published « Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L., by Laman 
A knowledge of ourselves, a faith in friends, '\Bianchard.” ‘The memoir is graceful, the enthusiasm of the writer for the be- 
A sympathy for all things born to die ‘loved lost one lending a nameless inexplicable charm to the portrait he draws. 
With cheerful love for those whom truth attends.” '« When supplying me,” said he, « with some materials for a slight sketch of 

|her life, published in T'’he New Monthly Magazine, she wrote thus— These, I 


There is also a song entitled ‘* The Dominion of Pain,” which is curious; |". te 
and I think it salieities Blanchard’s real sentiments on life, death, and happi- believe, are all the facts I can give you at present. Feelings are but poor sub- 
ness. His sensibility to all external impressions was most pars - his mind was Stitutes in a memoir, else what a life would mine be. But these are for a later 

so finely and delicately attempered, that sensations of the most ordinary kind — 4 — whe 
were felt by him in a higher degree than by others of a more masculine nature |) od have thus so long before her own death selected Blanchard for her biog- 


It is a to peruse the following without deep sympathy. The thoughts rapher — by what vague anticipation it was revealed to her that he was indeed 
evidently well forth from his own sorrow-stricken heart :— | Aeotined to write oe caiuiatenouiee can speculate on these things? I have al- 
«THE DOMINION OF PAIN. \jready cited Blanchard’s strange sonnet on Werter—the gloomy shadowi 
“ In all that live, endure, and die ; ‘forth, as it were, of his own fate in the distance ; for it was love, all-powerfu 
In every vision of the brain ; love that drove both into despair and death. A prediction not less singular 
On Love's fond lip; in Pleasure’s eye; was made and published by L.. E. L. long before she could have dreamed that 
The Hermit’s pulse, the warrior’s vein ; ‘|there was any chance of its being so fearfully accomplished. 


plunge Where my father’s bones are lying, 
We find thy far dominions, Pain, i : There my bones will never lie ; 


We trace the footprint of thy power— Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 


Though some are washed away by tears, Mine sha! * 4 
Whilst some survive the march of years. { Wi —s all bea wilder grave. . 
‘ here the shout and shriek are blending, 
‘« Who cannot weep was never blest ; i Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Would all were woeless that have wept ! Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
Would all that heaves might be at rest! | In a drear and distant ward, 


Where my weary eyes meet only 


And sleep might come to those that slept ! 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.” 


My soul hath long its vigils kept 


O’er sense of pain, and dreams of death, | Js it not strange also that these twocreatures—both bright and dazzling lights 
And knows not why its course hath crept lof literature, hoth fated to perish by their own hande—chenkd have way oe 
Thus idly on for feverish breath— _ dear to each other, that their lives and fates should seem as if identified ; their 
Whilst hour by hour it longs to sleep ; career one long struggle with the world ; their deaths—the one by poison, the 

I feel it doomed to watch and weep. other by steel—origmating in the same sad cause—the blight and desolation 


Thus it isever. The sensibility bestowed upon the bard becomes a curse jof the heart ? 
instead of a blessing. The glories that appeared far off fade away into mocke- | rom this time until his death, Blanchard’s name was constantly before the 
ry when they are more nearly approached. So ever true are the words of poor public. He contributed largely to George Cruikshank’s clever magazine, The 
ear L. E. L., so applicable to him who was destined to become her biographer, |Gmnibus, of which he was editor ; to Ainsworth's Magazine, of which on the 
and like her, too, to die the death of suicide. The poet, she assures us, merging of The Omnibus into it, he became sub-editor ; and to Colburn’s New 
« But dreams a dream of life and light, | Monthly Magazine. Prose and poetry alike fell gracefully from his pen; and 
And grasps the rainbow that appears, | the reading public began to look with iunpatience for those quaint monthly 
Afar, all beautiful and bright, lessays, which had much of the humor of dear Charles Lamb, but were infinitely 
And finds it only formed of tears.” more witty, though perhaps less true to nature and to simplicity. His labour 


No wonder that so many of them die in madhouses. They are uufit for the Was unremitting, but his mind began to give way ; his health and spirits sank 
with idol- 


world, because they are not of it, but of a grander sphere ; and then men slan- fearfully ; and the rapidly increasing illness of a wile whom he lov 
latrous affection, made deep and terrible inroads upon his constitution. The ga- 


der them, and call them mad. 
It fell still-born from iety and cheerfulness which he had maintained even in his most severe struggles, 


This volume does not appear to have been successful. ! 
the press. Nothing was ever known or heard of it, till it was reviewed in 1832 ‘suddenly deserted him; his eyesight too began to fail ; andto such of his friends 


in the most generous spirit, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the then editor of (8 regarded his condition with the vigilant eyes of love, it was evident that his 
the New Monthly Magazine. Some communications took place between Blan- |condition needed all their sympathy, though to not a few of them he wore the 
chard and Sir Edward—an acquaintance was formed, highly honourable to both |visor and robe, beneath which even the mostiniserable contrive to hide their af- 
parties; and Blanchard had the rare good fortune of numbering among his fictions from the world. Country air and cessation from labor were anxiously 
friends this gentleman. one of the most illustrious ornaments of literature that ‘recommended to him. His old and tried friend, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
England possesses. By Sir Edward, he was always treated with the most jgenerously offered him the use of one of his country houses for ales: period 
marked and delicate courtesy, and when, on the apostacy of the Courier news-||% he might desire ; but London was his home and labor his income. His heart 
paper, with which Blanchard was, about this period, connected, it became ne- ‘would not permit him to leave the first—dire hecessity bound him like a galley- 
for the latter to secede from a journal which sold itself to principles ‘slave to the last. He had an engagement on The Examiner which swallowed 
directly opposed to those which it had always, up to that moment, advocated, UP almost al! his tume—the monthly magazines craved incessantly for new 
his claims were represented to government eloquently by Sir Edward, and en- |“ copy.” ‘The fatal illness of his wife and her death, which, considering the 
ergetically supported, as being those of one who had deserved well, not only pain she suffered, was indeed a blessing, fell upon his heart like a thunderbolt, 
of his party, but of the whole British public—so far, at least, as a mere literary, and crushed him for ever. THe never again recovered that shock. Congestion 
From such a character as Lord Melbourne, of the brain attacked him in the streets ; his right side became insensible, as if 


man can be said to have claims ! t \ 
it need scarcely be said, no recognition of Blanchard’s services could be pro- |struck by paralysis. He was confined to his bed for a time ; a calm perry 
and a philo 


cured. Men of a differont sort were then most liberally rewarded ; but the poet stole over him, which his friends mistook for a return of tranquillity, anc 
and man of letters was politely permitted to do as well as he could, or starve |sophic resignation to the misfortunes that bowed him down. His mind, how- 


ith his principles. This fact,I confess, came strangely upon me when] first’ ever, was not originally of a robust mould; his new calamity prostrated him, 
and left him without hope. He prayed fur death, as the sole refuge from his 


heard it, after poor Blanchard’s death. ‘and le i 

Among literary men in general, it was supposed that Blanchard really dui re- ‘affictions ; but death came not, and wretchedness and woe sat upon his house- 
ceive something from the igs in acknowledgment of his services ; and | re- lhold hearth. F its of hysterics seized him, and shook him as if with the grasp 
member Doctor Maginn and Tom Campbell telling me that there could be no lof a giant. His feeble frame grew every day more and more feeble, more and 
doubt of the fact. e world is now, however, informed of the truth. ||more attenuated. With the body sank the mind. Over the sickly tenement 

“ For the author,” says Sir Edward, in the graceful, eioquent, and touching! lof clay that lay in ruins, its spiritual tenant also lay down and mournfully wept. 
memoir of Blanchard, prefixed to the volumes of his collected essays, “ ¢here ts, In some men of powerful genius, the mind outlives the frame : the glorious par- 


nothing but his till that and life are worn to the stump; and then, with’ ‘ticle of divine air shines and glitters with even celestial splendor at the very 
¥ Lae 4 P ‘moment that the temple of flesh in which it is enshrined is crumbling to dust. 


good fortune, on his death-bed, he receives a pension, and equals, it) v 
may for 2 E. pny the income of a retired butler? m || With poor Blanchard it was otherwise. ‘The mind gave way even more rapid- 
dish to set before the kingly than the body He was haunted by visions — scenes of oriental magnificence, 


And is not thi ditable fact—a ‘ 
ish public Pron ches send their millions to Timbuctoo, and their hundred \phantasms of grotesque features, dreams wherein the beautiful, the homely, a 


thousands to Otaheite and the antipodes ! the horrible were massed together and blended inte insane shapefulness. 
Contributions to the magazines became thenceforward the principal source nage of his wife was constantly before his eyes—those eyes which loved te 


ich he rted existence. He had married when but little more than gaze with all the fondness of young poetic idolatry on the dear departed ; and 
by wn weer *hild "7 1h | rom his faithful heart her memory was never for a moment effaced. He used 


, and he had four children to rt; and heroically did he bear up| pover 50F 8 
pate the saath ars of diffieulties which beeet ‘him. Ail his glorious and||to wander about from house to house, visiting his friends, and leaving on all the 
Elysian dreams of poetic renown, no doubt, had by this time faded away ; the sad impression, “ this man is doomed.” This agony could not last ; he bore up 

bold and stern realities of life were alone to be considered and wrestled with. | against it long, but the struggle was too great, and had been too terribly endury 
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ed. He gave way. A melancholy presentiment of the grave haunted him—Tfin the next generation. The tall, hardy, fine-limbed veteran looks upon his 
the churchyard was before his eyes. In the darkness of the midnight he awoke ||shrimp of a son, wondering whether he will be mistaken for a man when he is 
and rose—the awful horror of the hour accorded well with the b ackness of his /bald ; and tke father, five feet high, looks up to his long boy, wondering when 
grief. The silent beautiful stars that shone into his little bed-room, seemed to|‘he will come toan end. With mental gifts, the rule of contradiction still ob- 
beckon him to some other world, where peace, and purity, and rest, and soft |tains. Philosophy begets folly and from fools issues wisdom. It is often the 
tranquillity were the only dwellers. © stars ofheaven, never before did ye seem||fate of genius to leave an illustrious name to a dolt, as it is the fortune of a dolt, 
so sweetly, sadly beautiful to his eyes as now—never before did ye shed upon still more apparently hopeless, to see in his offspring the enlightener of nations— 
his weeping wounded soul such blessed comfort as in that lonely hour. Earth the enchanter of sages. He who ceuld never read a book in his life, stares to 
and its cares passed away from his thoughts—the éternal portals of the future’ find his son writing one, with an eager and applauding public looking on ; while 
opened wide their shadowy arms, and disclosed the light that burned within,|he who is reputed to have made half the world wiser, feels himself incapable of 
them. The stroke of a razor—a wild, unearthly shriek—a heavy fall on the floor communicating a particle of his wisdom to the inheritor of his name. Other 
—=a deluge of blood—and poor Laman Blanchard wasnomore. He passed from) shades of difference are discernable where these fail. ‘The son of a mathemat- 
earth and misery on the 15th of February, 1845. ‘jcian has an inveterate turn for poetry ; the author of fairy tale and fable hails 

The shock produced by this calamity among the literary friends and assoc - jin hisboy a young political economist ; and the author of the sublime expounder 


ates of Blanchard, was followed by prompt measures for the relief of his family., 
With a generosity the more laudable, as it proceeded from persons themselves) 
not the most highly favored with fortune’s gifts, provision was made for the sup- 
port of his children for three years. Mr. Colburn ever foremost in liberality.| 
not only gave a handsome subscription, but presented the friends of Blanchard 
with the copyright of his publications in the New Monhly Magazine, an edition 
in three volumes has been published, the profits of which are to belong to the 


of divinity goes upon the stage.” 

The wit is generally very neatly and delicately expressed :— 

«* Every proverb maker thinks his own proverbs truth—his own folly, wisdom 
—very likely. But society is nevertheless, thickly sown with self depreciators 
—with people who cannot divest themselves of the uncomfortable belief that 
their swans are geese. We are acquainted with a man who thinks his own 
wife the ugliest woman alive. There are scores, at least, of such modest hus- 


bereaved family of this ill-fated man of letters. An edition of his poetical pieces||hands in every city ” 


has also been promised ; and on these, together with his essays, his character, 
as an agreeable, accomplished and eloquent writer, may confidently rest. Of 
the essays, indeed, whereof the three published volumes consist, it is impossi- 
ble to speak in terms of praise too high. They are distinguished especially by 
a quaint and happy originality of thought, expressed in a genial style ; they deal! 
with the small follies and eccentricities of human nature, which they catch with) | 
a miraculous fidelity ; they present us with curious laughable features of men | 
and manners, which, probably, occurred to not a few readers before, and certain | 
ly never with so much distinctness as in these most vivid sketches. Inthe se-| 
ries of sketches entitled «+ A Quarrel with some Old Acquaintances,” wherein he} 
wittily illustrates the fallacy of some of our most popular aphorisms, what can!| 
be better than the following comment on the good old saw, “ A burnt child), 
dreads the fire ?” I} 

« There is no such thing as burning the frailty out of the flesh. We shrink) 
from the first tingling of the flame, but instantly advance again to the scorching), 
point. We insist on self-roasting by slow degrees, and at regular intervals, to 
show our contempt for experience, and to develope our chief virtue, which is ob- | 


«« A great fortune is a great slavery,” is thus ridiculed :— ; 

« These unfortunate slaves, the rich, in a free country, obtain no considera- 
tion. People stare at a man as his carriage is whirled along Pall-Mall, and turn 
their heads back to look, too often with a sensation of envy. ‘They little think 
what it is to ride about with a coal mine hanging about the heart !—they gaze 
upwards at the windows of a mansion, in which light, and music, seem to be 
making paradise, and never stop to consider that the enslaved owner has three 
or four parks—far off in the country—pressing. with their many-acred expanse, 
upon his brain! They see him sauntering into his club, and never reflect that 
there may be a canal, forty miles long, running through his mind ! or half a rail- 
road harrowing up his whole sou! ! They know that he is deeply confined in 
the stocks, and yet deem him free! Where is the country whose bonds are 
not around and about him? And yet men doubt whether his condition be that 
of slavery—poor man !” 

I close with an extract from ** Some Account of the Inconsolable society, to- 
gether with a hearty recommendation of these, t he most delightful volumes that 
have issued from the press for the last thirty years. 


stinacy. Man will take anything vou like except warning. Who ever heard of|| «- The qualification for admission into this rapidly increasing society is only de- 
a half drowned skater dreading the ice !_ The oftener it breaks under him—the fined in the general provision that the candidate must be past consolation. It 
thinner the sheet he loves to cut his epitaph upon. Would any creature who had’ will not do to look merely melancholy and gentlemanlike ; the society admits 
endured amputation of the leg by a skilful tiger, be prevailed upon to keep the! |of no mock miseries. No vague misanthropy or lugubrious morbidity of dis- 
other out of a jungle, if he had but a chance of hopping into it! Does the an-||position is sufficient to ensure election. Neither will an actual calamity, how- 
gler, who has been racked with rheumatism during a long career of no sport, jever tragic to the party, at all times prevail. We can relate an instance. An 
shiver at the idea of catching the ague at last?’ Or would he who has three |acquaintance to the miserable wretch to whom we owe these particulars of the 
times dropped from the clouds in a parachute, having broken three limbs, hesi.| institution offered himself lately as a candidate, on the ground of having unex- 
tate ata fourth venture, while he had yet about him a neck undislocated ! As-||pectedly become a widower the week before. The loss of a wife was held not 
suredly not? A burnt child is fond of the fire. The mariner who has been most! /to be a sufficient qualification, and the gentleman was white balled ; for the 
frequently shipwrecked, is fondest of water The adventurer who has miracu-||black balls in this society are the certificates, not of rejection but election. It 
lously escaped the fangs of a dozen fevers, in as many parts of the world, is the appearing afterwards, however, that a considerable annuity, which he had en- 
very man who resolves upon a visit to Sierra Leone ; and hefwho has so often! |joyed in right of his wife. had ceased with her, his claim was readily reconsid- 


survived the ali but deadly attacks of thirst and famine, is sure to inquire out! 
his way to the great desert at last. A burnt child is particularly fond of the fire., 
Forewarned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense. Who is so indefatigable a scribbler;| 
as your abundantly damned author? Which of our orators speaks so long and| 
so often as he whom nobody listens to! What actors are so constantly before, 
the public as those whom the town will not go to see !- Who so easy to deceive, 
as the dupe who has been taken in all his days! ‘The gamester is a legitimate) 
child of that frail temple, Flesh and Blood. He loses a fourth of what he is 
worth at the first blow ; esteems himself lucky if he loses less to-day than he! 
did yesterday ; goes on staking and forfeiting by the hour ; and parts with his, 
last guinea by exactly the same turn of the dice which lost hin his first. Ex-, 
perience leaves fools as foolish asever. The burnt child burns to undergo a 
course of roasting.” 
Again, on the theme, “ Plain dealing is a Pearl,” he thus moralises, like the 
melancholy “ Jaques” :— 
« The pearl, plain dealing, is the more costly by reason of its possessor’s con-| 
tinual temptation to produce it, and to hold it up to the light, that men may gaze. 
on and admire its lustre. Directly he does this, he is either knocked down by! 
common consent, for an upstart, or cut by decent degrees, as an utterer of ex-| 
ceeding unpleasant truths. If the pearl holder be in a dependent position, we 
need not go further than Grenada, or look deeper than into the history of‘ Gil) 
Blas,’ to discover that he is easily reduced to pauperism, if rash enough to bring’ 
his riches into ng The archbishop is representative of clergy and laity too , 
in this matter. hatever the composition may be, sermon or song. it is sure, 
if the latest, to be the best performance of its impartial author ; and the humble’ 
lain dealer who thinks otherwise is scouted for his conceit and his calumnies.| 
ut among equals is this pearl exhibited with greater impunity? The invita- 
tion to display it is always given in the strongest terms. + Now, pray my dear, 
sir, give me your honest opinion of my house. Do you like the style! I'm 
not quite satisfied, J confess ; and you must see something that may be altered | 
—now, this room, for example. But tell me your mind frankly ; I've entire 
faith in your taste.’ You venture, after a burst of rapturous applause, to sug- 
yest that perhaps the cabinet might have been shifted to the other side, or that the 
ight is too glaring on the principal ornament, or that blue is a cooler colour than 
crimson ; or you find that the grounds have not been made the most of, or that 
some people might have apprehended the situation to be damp, or in short, that! 
a perfect paradise is a rarity in this part of the world ; and then, to be sure, that 
although you pronounce the dining room to be unexceptionable, from that hour 
you never set foot init again : for your candid friend detests your envy, and 
despises your taste. You are lucky ifhe forgets to abuse you for three months, 
as one who would not scruple to undermine the peace of a family, or pick an, 
innocent man’s character to pieces.” 
_ The saying, ‘ Like father like son,” produces the following quaint specula- | 
tions :— 
“ We never found the young Grimaldi much like the old one ; nor was Car-| 
dinal Wolsey as he grew up remarkable for any striking likeness to his sire : nor 
did Claude resemble his, nor Nero his; nor was Cleopatrain all things 
the image of her mother. The first son, Cain, was not a bit like the first father, 
Adam. Nobody can know the old chip by the blocks. The cut of the family 
face comprises wonderful opposites—unlikenesses that seem the work of design. 
The nose paternal is seldom the nose filial. ‘The handsome aquiline has fre- 


ered, and unanimously allowed. Among other cases, an inconsolable friend 
mentioned that of a highly popular author, who was labouring under a grievous 
attack of ‘ tedium vite,’ and wished to join the Inconsolables in consequence of 
the remorselessness ofa literary reviewer, who had infamously proved him to 
be ablockhead. ‘The plea was not satisfactory, and the highly popular author 
would have been rejected as not thoroughly undone and broken hearted, had not 
the scale been suddenly turned in his favor, by the fact that his most particular 
friend had resolved to write a defence of him in another literary journal. This 
at once decided the point of qualification.” 


MINOR TRIALS. 
A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 

The prick of a pin often gives more acute pain than the gash inflicted by a 
lancet. So, as we pass through life, our minor sorrows are frequently harder to 
bear than our great afflictions. Very heavy troubles either deaden our sense of 
suffering by the violence of the shock, orelse excite an unnatural and unwonted 
strength, which enables us to stand firm against the blow. But the minor evils 
of life annoy us—irritate us ; we chafe against them, and can neither patiently 
endure, nor manfully fight against them. And thus it is that we often see those 
whom we had most reverenced for having nobly borne great trials, the first to 
sink under lesser ones. 

But enough of this moralizing strain, in which we are too prone to fall. There 
is no sermon so good as example, and a plain story often does more service than 
all the essays on morality that ever came from old Wisdom’s pen. In our child- 
ish days—alas ! a long time ago !—we learned more from good Mrs. Hoffland’s 
simple tales, than Dr. Aiken or Mrs. Chapone could ever have taught us. Her 
diligent boys, and kind sisters, and patient companions, were like mute friends 
to us, ever inciting us to emulate their good examples; silent monitors, 
who, without any prosy advice, by their own actions admonished us to go and 
do likewise. And thus we have ever loved and had faith in stories. Now for 
our own. 

It was on a fine May morning, when earth and sky seemed full of sm and 
gaiety, that a bride was brought home to the small parish off{Woodmanslea. It 
was a gay procession ; the horses’ heads were nodding under green boughs, and 
girls were strewing flowers on the road ; for the bridegroom was no less a per- 
sonage than the young rector, the Rev. Owen Thornton, who had brought to his 
English home Katharine Gordon, one of the fairest flowers that ever grew on 
the Highland hills. Katharine was that rare sight—a truly beautiful woman. 
She was not pretty—her stature was too tall for that; and her regular and 
somewhat strongly marked features were too classically perfect to charm at once 
a common eye, which is generally dazzled by complexion or manner. She had 


‘the dark hair and aquiline character of face which, probably by some foreign in- 


termixture, is often found in the Highlands of Scotland in contradistinction to 


‘the fair face and sunny hair, which 1s perhaps less beautiful, but more winning. 


And Katharine’s eyes — 
‘ Her dark and intricate eyes, 
Orbe within orbe, deeper than sleep or death’— 
no other words than these we quote would adequately describe them. Her 
beauty was more noble than loveable; so that the village girls who 
clustered around her carriage were in some degree awed, until the inex- 
pressible sweetness of her smile chased away all their doubts. The bridegroom 


quently a snub for its eldest born, and the meek dove’s eye becomes a goggl 


was, as is nearly always the case, totally unlike his wife ; mild in face and man- 
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ner, with irregular but pleasing features, which, amidst all their sweetness of! | There is nothing so chilling, so repulsive to affection, as this doubt concealed 
expression, bore a certain character of indecision. Quiet and gentlemanlike in |in the heart ; and Katharine’s manner grew colder, and her visits at the Hall 
his deportment, of disposition according with his kindly looks, not particularly, less frequent ; so that her sisters, whose slight prejudices a little patient tor- 
clever, but possessing considerable acuteness of perception. united with almost bearance would have melted into warm regard, began to look upon Owen's wife 
womanly tenderness of feeling, Owen Thornton was in every way what an Eng- as a stranger who could not share in any of their sports or enjoyments. 
lish country clergyman should be. However Katharine had her husband still : his love was unchanged. Hers 
The carriage wound slowly up the wooded hill, on the top of which stood the’ had been gained, not by outward beauty or dazzling talent, but, as the dear old 
church and the rectory. The road through which they passed was bounded by song says, “ his gentle manners won her heart ,” and those “ gentle manners,” 
thick hedges, out of which sprang noble trees—oak, elm, and chesnut with its) and that innate goodness of heart, could never alter in Owen Thornton. Some 
white flowers. At times a break in these verdant boundaries showed glimpse s might have said that the young rector’s wife was superior to himself: in some 
of a lovely, wide extended landscape. But when they had sa the old things, perhaps, she was ; but the thought never entered Katharine’s mind. 
church, and came to the summit of the hill, how beautiful was the scene before Had it done so, she would have shrunk from it in fear and shame ; for there is 
them! For miles and miles, as far as the eye could reach, lay a rich undula-| nothing so bitter to a wife's peace, as to think meanly of him whom she ought 
ting valley ; sunny slopes, of the graceful curve which is peculiar to the part of to reverence with her whole soul. If ell the world had seen Katharine’s snpe- 
the conntry we describe ; white mansions glimmering through trees; dark riority to her husband, alas for her on the day when it should be discovered to 
woods here and there ; and the river winding amidst all, like a silver thread. her own eyes. 
now seen, now lost, until it hid itself in the blue distant mountains that hound- | ‘The honeymoon was over, but many long, sweet evenings—almost lover-like 
ed the whole ; and above all hung the deep blue arch of heaven, fraught with —did Katharine and Owen spend together in the pretty room which overlooked 
the glorious sunshine of May. ‘ithe sloping hill side. ‘The husband and wife were still lingering in the shadow 
Katharine Thornton looked on this scene, and her beautiful lip trembled with of the romance of courtship ; and they loved te sit in autumn evenings and watch 
deep feeling. She took her husband’s hand and said in a sweet voice, which a |the brown and changing woods, and talk of the blue mountains and lakes, and 
slight northern intonation only made the more musical, ‘iwild, beautiful regions, where Owen had first met and wooed his Highland bride. 
“ And is this your sunny England ? It is beautiful, most beautiful.” ‘One night the quick coming twilight found them still here. Katharine had been 
“ And you will love it for my sake,” answered the delighted bridegroom. _talking to her husband of her own young days, | before she knew that such 
Her answer was audible to him alone ; but the evident pleasure of the young’ |@ person as Owen ‘Thornton existed ‘These childish memories lelt a vague sad- 
bride had gratified all ; and as the carriage turned to enter the heavy gates of the ‘ness behind ; and when Owen brought her harp and asked her to sing away all 
old rectory, the villagers and tenants, who had come to greet the squire’s young. old thoughts, she sat down and poured forth her whole heart in the deep pathos 
est brother, rent the air with their shouts. And such was Katharine Thorn- of the ever-beautiful «« Flowers of the Forest.” 
ton's welcome home. || When she finished the last line, which seemed to die away like the last sigh 
A few weeks passed by, and the hride became settled in her new abode, and, of nature’s surnmer or of youth’s hope—« The flowers 0’ the forest are a wede 
entered cheerfully on her new duties. [t was in every way a great change for, laway""— Katharine remained some moments silent. Her husband, too, did not 


1846. 


Katharine. True, she had no distant home to cling to and regret, for she was | 
an orphan ; and then she loved her husband so entirely! But yet everything) 
she met seemed new and strange to the young Highland girl, thus suddenly. 


speak. She turned towards him—-Owen had fallen fast asleep during her beau- 
tiful song ! 
A sudden chill struck bitterly on Katharine’s heart. She had felt so much, 


transformed into an Englishclergyman’s wife. Still she was happy—most hap-| sung with such fervor, and all was lost upon Owen. Poor Katharine! she was 
y ! She moved about her beautiful garden on the slope of the hill, and amused (disappointed, wounded. She did not think how many times her gentle husband 
erself with the arrangement and adernment of her pretty home, which Owen's) had listened to songs which his own different associations made him feel far 
care had filled with everything that could please his beloved wife—and she felt! |less than she did, and which he entered into solely from his love for her. She 
such delight in her new dignity, when she took the head of her husband’s table’ |had forgotten, too, that he had ridden five-and-twenty miles that morning to ad- 
as mistress of the house. It wasa girlish feeling ; but she was so young—not |minister baptism to a dying child, and to comfort the last moments of a poor 
out of her teens in truth. And then Katharine had to welcome and visit her widow. No wonder that he was wearied, and had sunk to sleep even in the 
new relatives—her husband's mother, and brother, and sisters. Her heart was ‘midst of his wife’s sweet music. 
overflowing with love for them all, for she had none of her own ; and even be-) When Owen awoke, an hour after, there was no smile on Kathzrine’s face to 
fore her marriage she had looked forward to these new ties with intense pleasure. greet him, and a slight pout sat on her lips, which made their beautiful curves 
But when the young wife actually met them, though their greeting was not un- more visible, but which gave to their very loveliness that expression of all others 
kind, she fancied it was cold. In this Katharine was mistaken ; for when her the most odious on a woman's face—rmingled scorn and sullenness. Katharine’s 
mother-in-law first kissed her cheek, and welcomed her as Owen's wife, a deep gvod angel had fled ; but it was only for atime. In the silence of mght all this 
interest had sprung up in her heart for the stranger. But Katharine did not rose up against her, and floods of contrite tears washed away all the hardness and 
know this. | unkindness which had entered her heart. 

Mrs. Thornton was an English gentlewoman of the old school, such as exist Next morning, Katharine’s loving care seemed determined to make amends 
in the nooks where the manufacturing whirlpool has not yet swallowed up and for the unexplained and unconfessed error into which she had fallen. Owen's 
mingled the gradations of ancient gemtry, yeomen, and farmers. Dignified, re- chair was placed close to the bright fire, which made the misty autumn morning 
served, but not forbidding—kind to the poor from nature and from custom— seem cheerful ; his favorite flowers, vet wet from the dew whence Katharine’s 
loving her children with deep but not openly-shown affection, the sole remaining |hand had gathered them, were beside him ; the breakfast which he liked best 


tie of a long widowed heart—such was Owen's mother. John Thornton, her 
eldest son, the squire of the village, was the very opposite of his brother—bold, 
manly, reckless—the best hunter and best fox hunter formilesround. Devoted to 
these sports, he lived unmarried with his mother and sisters at the Hall. Of these 
three sisters we must now speak, for it was to them that Katharine chiefly look- 
ed for society and affection. 

Miss Thornton, the eldest, was what the worlddespitefully terms an old maid. 
She might once have been handsome, but her younger sisters never remmember- 
ed her otherwise than as she now appeared—a gentle and ladylike woman of 
middle age. There had been some shadow over her youth, Owen told his wife 
—some old and lost love ; but no one ever spoke of it now. A broken heart is’ 


rare—blessings to old Time, the benevolent healer of all sorrows, for the same ! | 


And if some coldness was left in Elizabeth Thornton's heart, which gave a 
slight tinge to her manners, it was all that now remained of her early sorrows. 
Agnes, the second, was one of those every-day characters that are constantly, 
met with—neither plain nor pretty, neither disagreeable nor particularly win- 
ning ; but Florence, the youngest, was a beautiful and accomplished girl, and. 
Owen’s darling sister. Of Katharine she had often heard, and longed to see her: 
but when they really met, she was disappointed. There was an evident con- 
straint in her sister-in-law’s manner towards her. Florence seemed to watch so. 
eagerly every word, every action, of her brother's wife ; and then Owen thought. 
so much of her. Every new ornament in the house, or improvement in the gar- 
den, was the result of Florence’s taste, until the youn wife became so wearied, 
of hearing « Florence did that,” « Florence did so and so.” Foolish Katharine! 
she was absolutely becoming jealous ; while Florence, on her part, though of sweet 
temper in the main, alinost looked upon her beautiful sister-in-law as a rival. 

Now came various trifling vexations, which jarred on the spirit of the young) 
bride, and often contracted her fair brow with a frown, at which she herself was. 
the first to blush and laugh when the trivial cause that brought it thither was) 
past. Katharine had borne nobly the loss of parents, of home, and many great) 
sorrows too heavy for one so young ; but now, in the midst of her happiness, in | 
numerable minor things arose to annoy her. She wasso anxious that her sis- 
ters should love her ; and yet it seemed that they always happened to visit the 
rectory when its young mistress was chafed by some household disaster ; and 
Agnes looked grave, and praised English ways and habits in a tone whieh made! 
Katharine’s Highland blood rush to her brow, while Florence laughed at her,, 
and Miss Thornton talked of patience and the beauty of gentleness of temper. 
And, in truth, this latter quality was what Katharine sorely wanted. She was| 
a high spirited woman, of strong. deep feelings, but she wanted that meek lov- 
ing spirit ** which endureth all things ;” and she felt too keenly those chance 
words and looks, in which even the best people will at times indulge, not know- 
ing how very bitterly some of them rankle in the memory of another. 

atharine certainly loved Mrs. Thornton much, —— more than she did! 

her sisters. It might be that she saw a likeness to Owen in his mother's face ; 
and how suddenly, how immediately, does the heart cling to such a resemblance 
of one beloved, even when traced in a passing stranger! Still Katharine’s sen- 
sitive temper fancied that the reserved and sedate manner of Mrs. Thornton! 
s from an unloving heart. 

« T would love her if she would let me!” thought the young wife many a 
time. “ But I fear neither she nor any of them love me.” 


jwas provided, and Katharine, fresh and rosy as the morning itself, sat behind the 
jever musical urn awaiting her husband. 

| Owen came in with an open letter in his hand. It was from his mother, ask- 
ling them to one of her old fashioned dinner parties. Owen was all cheerfulness ; 
he was always pleased to go over to the Hall—almost too much so his wife 
\thought sometimes. 

| « My mother complains that they have not seen you so much of late, Katha- 
jrine, love,” said Owen. 

| She looked rather confused. «It is certainly a good while since I went ; 
‘but I have so many things to keep me at home ; and then the girls seldom come 
here ; it is their fault too.” 

* Perhaps so. Well we must go oftener, and to-morrow in particular; you 
must make my mother happy by looking well and singing your best,” said the 
ihusband gaily. 
| Katharine felt anything but willing ; but the mention of singing reminded her 


of her sins against poor Owen the evening before, and she knew atonement was 


needed. So she assented cheerfully, and they went together to the Hall the 

rs. Thornton's was one of those formal entertainmeuts, so uninteresting to 
la stranger, when neighbors meet and discuss the public and private affairs of the 
country. All this was very dull to Katharine : but she looked across the table 
\to Owen's happy face as he talked to an old college friend ; and she bore brave- 
ly with her own prosy neighbor, and strove with all her heart to take an inter- 
est in names, and persons, and places of which she had never heard before. 
Florence, too, was merry, for she had her betrothed husband at her side ; and 
Elizabeth Thornton's rare smile flitted more than once over her mild features as 
she talked to one who sat near her—a sweet looking woman whose pale golden 
hair, and delicate, almost transparent complexion, made her seem scarcely out 
of girlhood, though she was in reality about twenty five. 

hen the dinner was over. and Katharine sat with Florence in a little recess 
in the drawing room window, out of hearing of the rest, she could not resist in 
quiring about the st r who had attracted her so mnch. 

* Do you really not know who she is '” said Florence, surprised. « Did my 
brother never speak of Mary Wynn !” 

« No indeed, is that her name '” 

«* Yes ; she was Owen’s first love.” 

An uneasy sensation made the young wife start, and look fixedly at Owen's 
first love ;"’ but then she laughed, and asked Florence to tell her more. 

“ T hardly know if I ought.” said the mischief loving girl. “It is years ago; 
Owen was very young ; and I do not suppose he long remembered her, though 
‘he certainly loved her at the time ; but,” added Florence gravely, + | know 
‘how much she loved him, and how deeply she suffered : for she was, and is, my 
dearest friend. However, she may have forgotten him now. She seemed 
wees to see you, and speaks cheerfully to Owen. Poor Mary ! I hope she 

as forgotten her “ first love,” as he has her.” 

No more was said about Mary Wynn, but Katherine became thoughtful and 
jsilent ; not that she doubted Owen’s strong affection for herself, but no woman 
ever really likes to hear her husband once had a‘ firstlove.'’ And yet Florence 
was tight : Owen had entirely forgotten his boyish flame. It is seldom that such 
endure ; and perhaps it is well ; for the silvery veil of romance and fancy which 
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enshrouds man’s first Idol, would infallibly, when removed leave an image far Elizabeth was saying, ‘How very beautiful Katharine looked to-day ; I thought 


below the ideal standard of perfection. Nevertheless, Katharine, full ef the) Owen would never gaze enough at her.” : : 
happy fulfilment of her young love, felt much more than perhaps Mary Wynn||_ “ Yes,” said Florence ; «and I think her illness has improved her beauty. 
did herself. Had she known how much deeper and stronger is the love of the) She does not look halfso proud. Do you know, Elizabeth, that once I thought 


H/ man than of the boy, of the woman than of the romantic girl, Katharine would! her anything but handsome, and wondered that Owen could have chosen her af- 
H not have so closely watched her husband and Mary Wynn, nor have returned ter beautiful, gentle Mary Wynn.” 

i 


home with such a weight on her heart. «Ah, that was because you did not like Katharine. You were hardly just to 


Mary Wynn left the Hall, went home, and was forgotten ; but still her visit; her.” observed the mild Elizabeth. 
nad left a painful impression on Owen’s wife. Kathatne thought much of Flo-) Yet I really had no positive dislike to her ; but she had strange ways, and 
rence’s distaste to herself—aversion it could hardly be called—arose from her, seemed to think herself so different from ue. 
strong love and sympathy for Mary Wynn. Day bv day the bond between Ka-, “‘ Yet mamma loved her from the first. 
tharihe Thornton and her sisters-in-law was gradually loosening ; and her quick)‘ Yes, and so do I now, and you too, and all of us. But she seems so changed, 
eyes were ever discovering failiags. and her mind becoming more alive to un-| 8° gentle and affectionate ; I begin to think it possible to love one’s brother's 
worthy suspicions. Florence’s mirth-loving bature was to her full of bitter sar-| Wife after all,” said the gay Florence, giving way toa cheerful laugh, which she 
casm ; Elizabeth’s gentle gravity, which had interested her so much, appeared! "umediately checked, lest it should disturb her sister's slumbers. 
only the hypocrisy of self-assumed goodness ; and Agnes’s indolence was in-, But Katharine had heard enough to break her repose, though deep pleasure 
supportable. Katharine fancied they tried to make her husband love her less ;| mingled with the slight pain which Florence’s unconscious reminiscences had 
and even Owen felt the results of her harsh doubts in her changed manner and, given her. It is so sweet to be loved ; and after a prejudice conquered, that love 
( anxious looks. Husband and wife loved one another still ; but the perfect sun- delayed comes sweeter thanever. lad 
shine of all-hallowing, all-forgiving love was gone ; and what trifles, what mere | Owen s entrance formed a glad relief and pretext for the termination of Ka- 
shadows, had done this ! |jtharine’s sleep and Florence’s revelations ; and n¢ w her sister's recovering health 
In her unhappiness, Katharine's mind turned regretfully to her old Scottish enabled the latter toleave her. That night Floreuce was sent for to return home, 
home, and lingered sinfully on many former joys. At last her over-burdened| #24 Owen came to deliver the tidings. Elizabeth, at Katharine’s intreaty, re- 
heart would find vent : she told all the doubis and troubles of her wedded life, mained ; but Florence was imperiously demanded at home, and must depart. 
to an old and dear friend—the wife of her former guardian. In this Katharine So. after a short delay, she was ready, and came to bid adieu to the invalid. It 
was wrong, very wrong. Such trials, even when they amount to real griefs, should’ |W28 not for long ; but still it was the first time they had been parted since Flo- 


be hidden in the depths of the heart ; no eye should see them—no ear should |rence had come, in horror and dismay, to her insensible sister's couch. Katha- 
hear them. True, of her husband himself—the kind, good-principled, affec | rine rose feebly in her chair, and weeping, threw herself on Florence's bosom. 
tionate Owen—Katharine had nought to complain ; and of his family, the very), “ Thank you, and bless you, dear girl, for all your care of me,” was all she 


| knowledge that they were his should have sealed her lips. | could articulate. 


Fortunately for Katharine, her friend, Mrs. Lindsay, was wise as well askind;| “* Nonsense !”’ cried Florence cheerfully, trying to withstand the unusual moist~ 
and candid, although gentle, was the reproof she gave to the young wife. | ness in her own eyes. “ Do not quite overwhelm me, Katharine ; J did noth- 
- , ing but what I ought, and what I liked too.” 


“ You are young, and I am old,” she wrote, “therefore, Katharine, listen to! 
me with patience. You tell me how much you are tried—ask of your own heart,| |: Ba ok re = me now, Florence—a little !” whispered Katharine as her 
have you been entirely in the right? Is there in you no discontent—no readi-| Florence’s warm and kindly nature now entirely predominated. “ Yes, in- 
ness to compare old things with new—no suspicious quickness in detecting slight deed I do, with ali my heart,” she cried with affectionate energy, as she folded 
failings, that, perchance, would best be passed over with a loving blmdness’ arms round Katharine, and kissed her repeatedly. 
Katharine, you came a stranger to your husband’s home— your sole paps qacen| « Come, come ; all this embracing will be quite too much for Katharine,” said 
was in his affection; having thus trusted him, you should strive to mg at ‘the husband, coming forward with a smile, and carrying away his sister to the 
he loves, see ashe All = id. his y door. whither Elizabeth followed her. Owen came and sat by his wife’s side, 
ove jand the invalid rested her head on his shoulder, while they talked with fall hearts 
as such ; not with jealous comparison, not with eyes eager to detect faults, but) of ce Rete geeicens 
with the loving forbearance that is needful in a family bound together for life. ,, Fiore “ SS ae a girl, is she not ?” said Owen after a pause. 
And as for their want of love—if they see that you feel as one of them, which’ This time no feeling of jealousy erossed the young wife’s mind. “Indeed 
indeed you are ; that to a certain degree you ‘ forget your own people, and your’ 
father’s house,’ to enter into their plans, and hopes, and sympathies ; and, above), T thought you would in eee athusine” y : 
all, that you are bent on conquering any slight obstacles to mutual affection—if! She did not immediately answer, and then her voice trembled as she said 
they see all this, they will soon love you as your heart could wish. And, my/',, Owen, dear, I have not been all good: I have been wrong in many things ; I 
Katharine, make no fancied sorrows for yourself. You are a beloved and happy hay myself out of slight v ; 
. wife—thank God each day for that blessing, so rare to many. Look not’ Owen stopped her. « Now, love, I will have no more confessions! Your 
| for perfection — it is not to be found on earth ; but cm the past, and £9| !husban d loves you, and you are all good in his eyes.” 
{ on in your loving, patient, and hopeful way; it will surely lead to happiness at last. | And always 
Mrs. Lindsay's words sank deeply into Katharine Thornton's heart. Butere) are old married people "—a curious twitch came over Owen's mouth as his wife 
she had time to guide her conduct by their wise counsel, sickness, that harsh) said this—‘ when we are old married people, we shall be all the wiser, at least 
| and fearful, yet often kindly monitor, came to her. Thus it happened : Katha-| | shall, for remembering these minor trials of our youth.” 
| rine was a wild and fearless rider, and one sad day her high-mettled horse took | = 
fright, nor stopped until its burthen was thrown senseless at her husband’s own! 
gate. Many days she lingered between life and death, and when reason and’ MARLBOROUGH’S DESPATCHES.— 1710-1711. 
consciousness returned, Katharine learned that her constant and unwearied at- ( Continued.) 
tendants had been the grave, cold-hearted Elizabeth, and the mirthful and of-|| On his arrival in Holland on the 18th March 1710, ar fay 9 again found 
ten thoughtless Florence ! | |himself practically involved in the still pending negotiations for peace, over 


‘ “ How little I knew them—how deeply I misjudged them !“ thought the re-| jwhich, from the decline of his influence at court, he had ceased to have any real 
ij pentant Katharine. But still she did not know, and it was well that she did jcontrol. Still exposed to the blasting imputation of seeking to prolong the war 
2 not, that the untiring care of the two sisters had sprung at first more from duty) for his own private purposes, he was in reality doing his utmost to terminate 


than inclination—that Elizabeth’s shy and seldom-roused disposition, and Flor-| hostilities. As the negotiation with the ostensible plenipotentiaries of the dif- 
ence’s remembrance of old prejudices, had struggled long with their natural) ferent courts was at an end, but Louis still continued to make private overtures 
kindness of heart. Kare, very rare, in real life, is a character even distantly to the Dutch, in the hope of detaching them from the confederacy, Marlborough 
approaching to perfection—the angel nature after which we all unconsciously) took advantage of this circumstance to endeavour to effect an accommodation. 
seek—eise why do we love so much those delineations of human goodness that) At his request, the Dutch agent, Petcum, had again repaired to Paris in the end 
abound in fiction? Most needful is it to bear and forbear ; ever seeking to be-, of 1709, to resume the negotiation ; and the Marlborough Papers contain nu- 
hold the sunny spots in the nature of all around us; and there are none of the! merous letters from him to the Duke, detailing the progress of the overtures. 


sons and daughters of man—of man, made in the image of God—in whom} On the very day after Marlborough's arrival at the Hague, the plenipotentiaries 


some trace of that divineimage does not linger still. 

Katharine arose from her sick-bed. having learned much. In many a long 
hour, when she lay in the quiet silence that was necessarily imposed upon her,’ 
her thoughts were busy. Owen's image rose up before her, not in the adoring,, 
enthusiastic lover, who submitted delightedly to all her fancies, and from whom 
she expected unwearied sympathy of thought and feeling, but as he was now, 
and would be more as they grew older—a helpmate nbt free from faults, but stil], 
most loveable, and worthy of the strongest trust and affection, with whom she was! 
to pass through—not an enchanted valley of bliss, but a world in which there were, 
sorrows to be borne, and cares to be overcome, and joys to be shared together. | 

Then Katharine would lie watching the lithe figure of her sister as she flitted 
about the room, until her growing love cast a charm even over Florence's out-, 
ward attractions ; and the invalid thought how very sweet her smile was, and. 
what a pleasant voice she had when she came to the bedside to whisper the few. 
words that were allowed to pass between them. ‘She gratefully remembered, 
too, that Florence had left the society of her lover, and deprived herself of 
many amusements, to share with Elizabeth the care of a sick-room, and Ka- 
tharine began to hope that her sister really loved her a little, and would love her 
more in time. 

As Katharine grew stronger, this “ late autumn-spring” of affection in the 
hearts of the sisters still withered not, but rather gained strength. No expla- 
nations were given or asked. Such are often very ill-judged, and evil in their 
effect. The bud of love will not bear much handling. A silent hand-pressure, 
an affectionate smile, were all that marked the reconciliation. Katharine suf 
fered no misgivings or seeming obstacles to hinder her in the path on which she 
had determined. 


One evening the invalid lay resting, half-asleep, in her arm-chair. Elizabeth 


‘made their report of the issue of the negotiation; but the views of the parties 
‘were still so much at variance, that it was evident no hopes of peace could be 
‘entertained. Louis was not yet sufficiently humbled to submit to the arrogant 
demands of the Allies, which went to strip him of nearly all his conquests ; and 


the different powers of the confederacy were each set upon turning the general 


success of the alliance to their own private advantage. 


Zenzindorf, on the part of Austria, insisted that not the smallest portion of 


|'the Spanish territories in Italy should be ceded to a prince of the house of 


Bourbon, and declared the resolution of his imperial master to perish with arms 
_in his hands, rather than submit to a partition which would lead to his inevitable 
ruin. King Charles expressed the same determination, and insisted further for 
the cession of Rousillon, which had been wrested from Spain since the treaty 
of the Pyrenees. ‘The Duke of Savoy, who aimed at the acquisition of Sicily 
from the spoils of the fallen monarch, was equally obstinate for the prosecution 
‘of the war. Godolphin, Somers, and the Dutch Pensionary, inclined to peace, 
and were peers, ag purchase it by the cession of Sicily to Louis; and Marlbo- 
‘rough gave this his entire support, provided the evacuation of Spain, the great 
lobyect of the war, could be secured But all their efforts were in vain. The 
ambitious designs of Austria and Savoy prevailed over their pacific counsels ; 
jand we have the valuable authority of Torcy, who, in the former congress, had 
accused the Duke of breaking off the negotiation, that in this year the rupture 
was entirely owing to the efforts of Count Zenzindorf. Marlborough, however, 
never ceased to long for a termination of hostilities, and took the field witha 
heavy heart, relieved only by the hope that one more successful campaign would 
give him what he so ardently desired, the rest consequent upon a uniedl's peace.* 


|| * «7 am very sorry to tell you that the behaviour of the French looks as if 


they had no other desire than that of carrying ou the war. I hope God will 


and Florence were with her ; and after a long silence, supposing her asleep, they! bless this campaign, for I see nothing else that can give us peace either at home 
began to talk in low tones. Their voices broke through Katharine’s dream ;\or abroad. 1 am so discouraged by every thing I see, that I have never, during 


but they could not see her for the twilight, and it was some time before her 
roused faculties could distinguish what they talked about. 


this war, gone into the field with so heavy a heart as at this time. I own to you, 
that the present humour in England gives me a good deal of trouble; for I can 


| 
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it was expected soon to amount to double the number. 
was soon settled between these two great men ; no difference of opinion ever 
occurred between them, no jealousy ever marred their co-operations lhey 
determined to commence serious operations by attacking Douay—a stroug for 
tress, and one of the last of the first order which. in that quarter. guarded the 
French territory. To succeed in this, however, it was necessary to pass (he 
French lines, which were of great strength, and were guarded by Marshal Mon 
tesquieu at the head of forty battalions and twenty squadrons. Douay itsel! 
also was strongly protected both by art and nature. On the one side lay the 
Haine and the Scarpe; in the centre was the canal of Douav ; on the other 
hand were the lines of La Bassie, which had been strengthened with additiona! 
works since the close of the campaign. Marlborough was very sanguine of 
success, as the French force was not yet collected, and he was considerably su 
perior in number ; and he wrote to Godolphin on the same night—* The orders 
are given for marching this night, so that | hope my next will give you an ac- 
count of our being in Artois.” 

The Duke operated at once by both wings. On the one wing he detached 
the Prince of Wirtemberg, with fifteen thousand men, by Pont-a-Tessin to 
Pont-a-Vendin, where the French lines met the Dyle and the canal of Douay ; 
while Prince Eugene moved forward Count Fels, with a considerable corps, to 
wards Pont Auby on the same canal. The whole army followed in two columns, 
the right commanded by Eugene, and the left by Marlborough. The English 
— secured the passage at Pont-a-Vendin without resistance ; and Eugene, 

ough baffled at Pout Auby, succeeded in passing the canal at Sant and Cou 
rieres without seriousloss. The first defences were thus forced ; and that night 
the two wings, having formed a junction, lay on their arms in the plain of Lens. 
while Montesquieu precipitately retired behind the Scarpe, in the neighbourhood 
of Vitry. Next morning the troops, overjoyed at their success, continued their 
advance. Marlborough sent forward General Cadogan, at the head of the En 
glish troops, to Pont-a-Rache, to cireumscribe the garrison of Douay, on the 
canal of Marchiennes on the north ; while Eugene, encamping on the other side 
of the Scarpe, completed the investment on the west. The perfect success of 
this enterprise without any loss was matter of equal surprise and joy to the 
Duke, who wrote to the Duchess in the highest strain of satisfaction at hi- 
bloodless triumph. It was entirely owing to the suddenness and secresy of his 
movements, which took the enemy completely unawares; for, had the enter- 
prise been delayed four days longer, its issue would have been extremely doubt- 
ful, and thousands of men must, at all events, have been sacrificed 

Douay, which was .immediately invested after this success, is a fortress of 
considerable strength, in the second line which covers the French province of 
Artois. Less populous than Lille, it embraces a wider circuit within its ample 
walls. Its principal defence consists in the marshes, which, on the side of 
Tournay, where attack might be expected. render it extremely difficult of ac 
cess, especially in the rainy season 
powerful outwork, capable of standing a separate siege. The garrison consisted 
of eight thousand mn, under the command of the Marquis Albergotti, an officer 
of the highest talent and bravery ; and under him were the renowned Valory. 
to direct the engineers, and the not less celebrated Chevalier de Jaucourt, to 
command the artillery. From a fortress of such strength so defended the most 


resolute resistance might be expected, and no efforts were spared on the part of 


the Allied generals to overcome it. 

The investment was completed on the 24th, and the trenches opened on the 
5th May. On the 7th, the head of the sap was advanced to within two hundred 
and fifty yards of the exterior palisades ; but the besiegers that night expe 
rienced a severe check from a vigorous sally of the besieged with twelve hun- 
dred men, by which two English regiments were nearly cut to pieces. But, on 
the 9th, a great train of artillery, consisting of two hundred pieces, with a large 
supply of artillery, arrived from Tournay; on the 11th, the advanced works 
were strongly armed, and the batteries were pushed up to the covered way, and 
thundered across the ditch against the rampart. The imminent danger of this 
important stronghold now seriously alarmed the French court; and Marshal 
Villars, who commanded their great army on the Flemish frontier, received the 
most positive orders to advance to its relief. By great exertions, he had now 
collected one hundred and fifty-three battalions and two hundred and sixty-two 
squadrons, which were pompously announced as mustering one hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants, and certainly amounted to more than eighty thov- 
sand. The Allied force was almost exactly equal ; it consisted of one hundred 
and fifty-five battalions and two hundred and sixty-one squadrons. Villars broke 
up from the vicinity of Cambray on the 21st May, and advanced in great strength 
towards Douay. Karhorsagh and Eugene immediately made the most vigorous 
preparations to receive him. ‘Thirty battalions only were left to prosecute the 
siege ; twelve squadrons were placed in observation at Pont a-Rache; and the 
whole remainder of the army, about seventy thousand strong, concentrated in a 
strong position, covering the siege, on which all the resources of art, so far as 
the short time would adinit, had been lavished. Every thing was prepared for 
a mighty struggle. ‘Ihe whole guns were mounted on batteries four hundred 
paces from each other ; the infantry was drawn up in a single line along the in 
trenchment, and filled up the whole interval between the artillery ; the cavalry 
were arranged in two lines, seven hundred paces in rear of the foot-soldiers. It 
seemed another Malplaquet, in which the relative position of the two armies 
was reversed, and the French were to storm the intrenched position of the Al 
lies. Every man in both armies fully expected a decisive battle ; and Marlbo- 
rough, who was heartily tired of the war, wrote to the Duchess, that he hoped 
for a victory, which should at once end the war, and restore him to private life.* 

Yet there was no battle. The lustre of Blenheim and Ramilies played round 


not see how it is possible they should mend till every thing is yet worse.— 
Marlborough tc Duchess Marlborough. 


* «T hope God will so bless our efforts, that if the Queen should not be so 
happy as to have a prospect of peace before the opening of the next session of 
Parliament, she and all her subjects may be convinced we do our best here in 


the army to put a speedy and good period to this bloody war.”— Marlborough 
to the Duchess, May 12, 1710. 


“T hear of so many disagreeable things, that make it very reasonable, both 
for myself and you, to take no steps but what may lead to a quiet life. This 
being the case, am I not to be pitied that am every day in danger of exposing 


my life for the good of those who are seeking my ruin! God's will be done. 
If I can be so blessed as to end this campaign with success, things must very 


much alter to persuade me to come again at the head of the army.”—Marlbo- 


rough to the Duchess, May 19, 1710. 


e 28th 


Access to it is defended by Fort Scarpe, a) 


|| Marlborough’. havonets ; the recollection of Turin tripled the force of Eugene's 
isquadrons = Villars advanced on the Ist June, with all the pomp and circum- 
‘stance of war, to within musket-shot of the Allied position; and he had not 
lonly the authority but the recommendation of Louis to hazard a battle. He 
\hoasted that his force amounted to a hundred and sixty thousand men. But he 
‘did not ventare to make the attack. To Marlborough’s great regret, he retired 
|\w-thout fighting: and the English general, at the age of threescore, was left to 
|| »ursue the fatigues and the labours of a protracted campaign, in which, for the 
[linet time in his life, he was doubtful of success, from knowing the malignant 
| eyes with which he was regarded by the ruling factions in his own country. “I 
| 'ong,” said he, + for an end of the war, so God's will be dove ; whatever the 
event may be, I shall have nothing to reproach myself with, having. with all my 
\heart, done my duty, and being hitherto blessed with more success than was 
‘ever known before. My wishes and duty are the same ; but I can’t say | have 
ithe same prophetic spirit I used to have; for in all the former actions I never 
did doubt of success, we having had constantly the great blessing of being of 
one mind. I cannot say it is so now ; for I fear that some have run so far into 
villanous faction, that it would more content them to see us beaten; but if I 
live [ will be watchful that it shall not be in their power to do much hurt. The 
discourse of the Duke of Argyle is. that when [ please there will then be peace. 
I suppose his friends speak the same language in England ; so that I must every 
summer venture my life in a battle, and be found fault with in winter for not 
bringing home peace. No, | wish for it with all my heart and soul.” 

Villars having retired without fighting, the operations of the siege were re- 
sumed with redoubled vigor. On the 16th June, signals of distress were sent 
up from the town, which the French marshal perceived, and he made in conse- 
jvence a show of returning to interrupt the siege, but his movements came to 
nothing. Marlborough, to counteract his movement, repassed the Searpe at 
Vitry, and took up a position directly barring the line of advance of the French 
marshal, while Eugene prosecuted the siege. Villars again retired without 
fighting. On the 22d, the Fort of Scarpe was breached, and the sap was ad- 
vanced to the counterscarp of the fortress, the walls of which were violently 
shaken ; and on the 26th, Albergotti, who had no longer any hope of being re- 
lieved, and who saw preparations made for a general assault, capitulated with 
the garrison, now reduced to four thousand five hundred men. 

On the surrender of Douay, the Allied generals intended fo besiege Arras, 
the /ast of the triple line of fortresses which on that side covered France, and 
between which and Paris no fortified place remained to arrest the march of an 
invader. On the 10th July, Marlborough crossed the Scarpe at Vitry, and, join- 
jing Eugene, their united forces, nearly ninety thousand strong, advanced to- 
|wards Arras But Villars, who felt the extreme importance of this last strong- 
hold, had exerted himself to the utmost for its defence. He had long employed 
his troops on the construction of new lines of great strength on the Crinchon, 
stretching from Arras and the Somme, and he had here collected nearly a hun- 
dred thousand men, and a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon. After recon- 
noitring this position, the Allied generals concurred in thinking that it was equally 
impossible to force them, and undertake the siege of Arras, while the enemy, in 
such strength, and so strongly posted, lay on its flank. ‘Their first tention, on 
finding themselves baffled in this project, was to seize Hendin on the Cancher, 
jwhich would have left the enemy no strong place between them and the coast. 
{But the skilful dispositions of Villars, who on this occasion displaved uncommon 
\abilities and foresight, rendered this design abortive, and it was therefore deter- 
imined to attack Bethune. This place, which was surrounded with very strong 
‘works, was garrisoned by nine thousand men, under the command of M. Puy 
_Vauban, nephew of the celebrated marshal of the same name. But as an at- 
jtack on it had not been expected, the mecessary supplies for a protracted re- 
jsistance had not been fully introduced when the investment was completed on 
ithe 15th July. 

Villars, upon seeing the point of attack now fully declared, moved in right 
columns upon Hobarques, near Montenencourt. rye and Marlborough upon 
‘this assembled their covering army, and changed their front, taking up a new 
line stretching from Mont St. Eloito Le Comte. Upon advancing to reconnoitre 
ithe enemy, Marlborough discovered that the French, advancing to raise the 
Liege, were busy strengthening a new set of lines, which stretched across the 
iplain from the rivulet Ugie to the Lorraine, and the centre of which at Avesnes 
It now appeared how much Villars 


| 


|Le Comte was already strongly fortified. 
‘had gained by the skilful measures which had diverted the Allies from their pro- 
jected attack upon Arras. It lay upon the direct road to Paris. Bethune, 
itheugh of impoitance to the ultimate issue of the war, was not of the same 
present moment. It lay on the flank on the second line, Arras in front, and 
was the only remaining fortress in the last. By means of the new lines which 
had constructed, the able French marshal had erected a fresh protection for 
\his country. when its last defences were wellnigh broken through. By simply 
‘holding them, the interior of France was covered from incursion, and time 
\gained for raising fresh armaments in the interior for its defence, and, what was 
jof more importance to Louis, awaiting the issue of the intrigues in England, 
|which were expected soon to overthrow the Whig cabinet. Villars, on this oc- 
|casion, proved the salvation of his country, and justly raised himself to the very 
highest rank among its military commanders. His measures were the more to 
‘be commended that they exposed hiin to the obloquy of leaving Bethune to its 
\fate, which surrendered by capitulation, with its numerous garrison and accom- 
|plished commander, on the 28th August 
| Notwithstanding the loss of so many fortresses on the endangered frontier of 
his territory, Louis XIV. was so much encouraged by what he knew of the great 
change which was going on in the councils of Queen Anne, that, expecting 
idaily an entire revolution in the ministry, and overthrow of the war party in the 
\Cabinet, he resolved on the most vigorous prosecution of the contest. He 
made clandestine overtures to the secret advisers of the Queen, in the hope of 
‘establishing that separate negotiation which at no distant period proved so suc- 
‘cessful. Torey. the Duke's enemy, triumphantly declared, * what we lose in 
\Flanders, we shall gain in England.” ‘To frustrate these machinations, and if 
!possible rouse the national feeling more strongly in favour of a vigorous prose- 
jcution of the war, Marlborough determined to lay siege to Aire and St Venant, 
which, though off the line of direct attack on France, laid open the way to Ca- 
lais. which, if supported at home, he hoped to reduce before the ewe bard of 
ithe campaign He entertained the most sanguine hopes of success from this 
\design, which was warmly supported by Godolphin ; but he obtained at this 
itime such discouraging accounts of the precarious condition of his influence at 
‘court, that he justly concluded he would not be adequately supported in them 
from England, from which the main supplies for the enterprise must be drawn 
‘He wisely, therefore, resolved, in concert with Eugene, to forego this dazzling 
but perilous project for the present, and content himself with the solid adven- 
(age unattended with risk, of reducing Aire and St. Venant. 
ving taken their resolution, the confederate generals began their march in 


| 


1846, / 
War being resolved on, Marlborough and Eugene met at Tourn yf 
April, and commenced the campaign by the capture of the fort 
which capitulated on the same day. Their force already amo’ i 
thousand men, and, as the troops were daily coming up from their cantonments ’ 
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the beginning of September, and on the 6th of that month, both places were in-|, 


vested. Aire, which is comparatively of small extent. was garrisoned by only 
five thousand seven hundred men; but Venant was a place of great size and 
strength, and had a garrison of fourteen battalions of foot and three regiments 
of dragoons, mustering eight thousand combatants. They were under the com- 
mand of the Count de Guebriant, a brave and skillfal commander. Both were 
protected by inundations, which retarded extremely the operations of the be 
siegers, the more especially as the autumnal rains had early set in this year with 
more than usual severity. While anxiously awaiting the cessation of this ob- 
stacle, and the arrival of a great convoy of heavy cannon and ammunition which! 
was coming up from Ghent, the Allied generals received the disheartening in- 
telligence of the total defeat of this important convoy, which though guarded 
by sixteen hundred men, was attacked and destroyed by a French corps ou the 
19th September. ‘This loss affected Marlborough the more sensibly, that it was 
the first disaster of moment which had befallen him during nine years of inces 
sant warfare.* But. notwithstanding this disaster, St. Venant was so severely 
pressed by the fire of the besiegers, under the Prince cf Anhalt, who conduct- 
ed the operations with uncommon vigour and ability, that it was compelled to 
capitulate on the 29th, on condition of its garrison being conducted to St. Omer. 
not to serve again till regularly exchanged. 

Aire still held out, as the loss of the convoy from Ghent, and the dreadful 
rains which fell almost without intermission during the whole of October, ren- 
dered the progress of the siege almost impossible. The garrison, too, under 
the command of the brave governor, made a most resolute defence. Sickness 
prevailed to a great extent in the Allied army ; the troops were for the most 
part up to the knees in mud and water ; and the rains, which fell night and day 
without intermission, precluded the possibility of finding adry place for their 
lodging. It was absolutely necessary, however, to continue the siege ; for inde- 
pendent of the credit of the army being staked on its success, it had become 
impossible, as Marlborough himself said, to draw the cannon from the trenches. + 
The perseverence of the Allied commanders was at length rewarded by success. 
On the 12th November the fortress capitulated, and the garrison, still three 
thousand six hundred and twenty-eight strong, marched out prisoners, leaving 
sixteen hundred sick and wounded in the town. This conquest, which conclud- 
ed the campaign, was, however, dearly purchased by the loss of nearly seven, 
thousand men killed and wounded in the Allied ranks, exclusive of the sick, 
who, amidst those pestilential marshes, had now swelled to double the number. 


learry a prosecution through both Houses.” To terms so degrading, the Duke 
‘answered in terms worthy of his high reputation. He declared his resolution 
to be of no party, to vote according to his conscience, and to be as hearty as 
‘his new colleagues in support of the Queen’s government and the welfare of the 
‘country. This manly reply increased the repulsive feelings with which he was 
‘regarded by the ministry, who seem now to have finally resolved on his ruin ; 
while the intelligence that such overtures had been made having got wind, 
‘sowed distrust between him and the Whig leaders, which was never afterwards 
‘removed. But he honourably declared that he would be governed by the Whigs, 
‘from whom he never would depart ; and that they could not suspect the puri- 
ity of his motives in so doing, as they had now lost the majority in the House of 

| Parliament met on the 25th November ; and Marlborough. in the end of the 
year, returned to London. But he soon received decisive proof of the altered 
temper both of government and the country towards him. In the Queen's 
‘speech, no notice was taken of the late successes in Flanders, no vote of thanks 
'for his services in the campaign moved by ministers ,; and they even contrived, 
by a side-wind, to get quit of one proposed, to their no smail embarrassment, by 
Lord Scarborough. ‘The Duchess, too, was threatened with removal from her 
situation at court ; and Marlborough avowed that he knew the Queen was “ as 
desirous for her removal as Mr. Harley and Mrs Masham can be.” The violent 
temper and proud unbending spirit of the Duchess were ill calculated to heal 
‘such a breach, which, in the course of the winter, became so wide, that her re- 
‘inoval from the situation she held, as mistress of the robes, was only prevented 
by the fear that, in the vehemence of her resentment, she might publish the 
Queen’s correspondence, and that the Duke, whose military sevices could not yet 
lbe spared, might resign his command. Libels against both the Duke and the 
‘Duchess daily appeared, and passed entirely unpunished, though the freedom of 
jthe press was far from being established. Three officers were dismissed from 
‘the army for drinking his health. When he waited on the Queen, on his arrival 
‘in England, in the end of December, she said—* I must request you will not 
suffer any vote of thanks to you to be moved in Parliament this year, as my 
‘ministers will certainly oppose it.” Such was the return made by government 
ito the hero who had raised the power and glory of Engiand to an unprecedented 
'pitch, and in that very campaign had cut deeper into the iron frontier of France 


| 


{than had ever been done in any former one. 


The female coterie who aided at St. James's the male opponents of Marl- 


Although the capture of four such important fortresses as Douay, Bethune, 
St. Venant, and Aire, with their garrisons, amounting to thirty thousand men, 
who had been taken in them during the campaign, was a most sub-| 
stantial advantage, and could not fail to have a most important effect 
on the final issue of the war; yet it did not furnish the same sub- 
ject for national exultation which preceding ones had done. There had been) 
no brilliant victory like Blenheim, Ramilies, or Oudenarde, to silence envy and] 
defy malignity ; the successes, though little less real, had not been so dazzling.) 


The intriguers about the court, the malcontents in the country, eagerly seized, 


/borough, were naturally extremely solicitous to get the Duchess removed from 
‘her situation as head of the Queen's household, keeper of the privy purse ; and 
lministers were only prevented from carrying their wishes into effect§ by their 
‘apprehension, if executed, of the Duke's resigning his command of the army. 
In an audience, on 17th January 1711, Marlborough presented a letter to her 
‘Majesty from the Duchess, couched in terms of extreme humility, in which she 
declared that his anxiety was such, at the requital his services had received, 
‘that she apprehended he would not live six months, The Queen at first re- 
‘fused toread it ; and when at length, at the Duke’s earnest request, she agreed 
to do so, she coldly observed—* I cannot change my resolution.” Marlborough, 


on this circumstance to calumniate the Duke, and accused him of unworthy} jn the most moving terms, and with touching eloquence, intreated the Queen 
motives in the conduct of the war. He was protracting it for his own private! no¢ to dismiss the Duchess till she had no more need of her services, by the 
purposes, reducing it to a strife of lines and sieges, when he might at once ter-| war being finished, which, he hoped, would be in less than a year ; but he re- 
minate it by a decisive battle, and gratifying his ruling passion of avarice by the} |ceived no other answer, buta peremptory demand for the surrender of the gold 


lucrative appointments which he enjoyed himself, or divided among his friends.) 


key, the symbol of her office, within three days. Unable to obtain any relaxa- 


Nor was it only among the populace and his political opponents that these sur-/'tign jn his sovereign’s resolution, Marlborough withdrew with the deepest emo- 


mises prevailed ; his greatness and fame had become an object of envy to his 
own party. Orford, Wharton, and Halifax had on many occasions evinced their 


tions of indignation and sorrow. The Duchess, in a worthy spirit, immediate- 
ly took his resolution ; she sent in her resignation, with the gold key, that very 


distrust of him ; and even Somers, who had long stood his friend, was inclined| 'night, So deeply was Marlborough hurt at this extraordinary ingratitude for 


to think the power of the Duke of Marlborough too great, and the emoluments 
and offices of his family and connexions immoderate. The Duchess inflamed 


all his services, that he at first resolved to resign his whole command, and re- 
tire altogether into private life. From this intention he was only diverted, and 


the discord between him and the Queen, by positively refusing to come to any! |that with great difficulty, by the efforts of Godolphin and the Whigs at home, 
reconciliation with her rival, Mrs. Masham. The discord increased daily, and |anq Prince Eugene and the Pensionary Heinsius abroad, who earnestly besought 


ser were the efforts made to aggravate it. To the Queen, the never-failing 


him not to abandon the command, as that would at once dissolve the grand al- 


evice was oR of representing the victorious general as lording it overthe|||jance, and ruin the common cause. We can sympathise with the feelings of a 


throne : as likely to eclipse even the crown by the lustre of his fame ; as too 
dangerous and powerful a subject for a sovereign to tolerate. Matters came 
to such a pass, in the course of the summer of 1710, that Marlborough found 
himself thwarted in every request he made, every project he proposed ; and he 
expressed his entire nullity to the Duchess, by the emphatic expression that he 
was a “ mere sheet of white paper, upon which his friends might write what 
they pleased.” 

eé spite at the Duke appeared in the difficulties which were now started, 


victorious warrior who felt reluctant to forego, by one hasty step, the fruit of 
inine years of victories : we cannot but respect the self sacrifice of the patriot 
|who preferred enduring mortifications himself, to endangering the great cause 
of religious freedom and European independence. Infiuenced by these consid- 
erations, Marlborough withheld his intended resignation. The Duchess of Som- 
‘erset was made mistress of the robes, and Mrs. Masham obtained the confiden- 
‘tial situation of keeper of the privy purse. Malignity, now sure of impunity, 
heaped up invectives on the fallinghero. His integrity was calumniated, his 


by the Lords of the Treasury in regard to the prosecution of the works of Blen-| courage even questioned, and the most consummate general of that, or poorer 


heim. This noble monument of « nation’s gratitute had hitherto proceeded ra |/any other age, represented as the lowest of mankind. It soon appeared 


ow un- 


pidly ; the stately design of Vanburg was rapidly Mian e its completion, founded had been the aspersions cast upon the Duchess, as well as the Duke, for 


and so anxious had the Queen been to see it finishe 


, that she got a model of! their conduct in office. Her accounts, after being rigidly scrutinised, were re- 


it placed in the royal palace of Kensington. Now, however, petty and unworthy) turned to her without any objection being stated against them ; and Marlborough, 
re ata were started on the score of expense, and attempts were made, by|/anxious to quit that scene of ingratitude and intrigue for the real theatre of his 
delaying payment of the sums from the Treasury, to throw the cost of complet- glory, soon after set out for the army in Flanders.—{ Remainder next week.] 


ing the building on the great general. He had penetration enough, however, 
to avoid falling into the snare. and actually suspended the progress of the work 
when the Treasury warrants were withheld. He constantly directed that the 
management of the building should be left to the Queen's officers; and, by 
stead ily adhering to this system, he shamed them into continui g the work. 


A DANISH STORY-BOOK. 


Latterly, the northern nations have been made favourably known in Britain 
for the elegauce and truthlike effect of their fictions, in which qualities they 


Marlborough’s name and influence, however, were too great to be entirely ne- igreatly excel their mystic-loving German neighbours. ‘The unstudied simplicity 


glected, and the party which was now rising into supremacy at court were anx- 
ious, if possible, to secure them to their own side. They made, accordingly, 
overtures in secret to him ; and it was even insinuated that, if he would aban-| 
don the Whigs, and coalesce with them, he would entirely regain the royal) 
favour, and might aspire to the highest situation which a subject could hold. 
Lord Bolingbroke has told us what the conditions of this alliance were to be :| 
— He was to abandon the Whigs, his new friends, and take up with the 
Tories, his old friends ; to engage heartily in the true interests, and no longer, 
leave his country a prey to rapine and faction. He was, besides, required to 
restrain the rage and fury of his wife. Their offers were coupled with threats 
of an impeachment, and boasts that sufficient evidence could be adduced to 


* « Till within these few days, during these nine years I have never had oc- 
casion to send ill news. Our powder and other stores, for the carrying on these’ 
two sieges, left Ghent last Thursday, under the convoy of twelve bun !red joot. 
and four hundred and fifty horse. They were attacked by the enemy and beat. 


of the Swedish and Danish stories is also a charming feature in their character. 
|Hans Christian Andersen carries this to an extent which some would consider 
childish and objectionable ; still, as popular fireside legends, his pieces are exe- 
lcuted with masterly skill, and must be appreciated wherever virtue and taste 
find a home. The following is presented as a specimen of these sweetly-written 
fictions :— 

THE DAISY. 

_ Now listen! Out in the country, close to the roadside, is a country-house. 
I am sure you have often seen it: in front there isa little flower garden, and 
white palisades with the points painted green. Close by, in a ditch, amid the 
‘most beautiful grass, grew a little daisy ; the sun shone on it just as bright and 
‘warm as on the splendid flowers in the garden, and so each hour it grew in 
‘strength and beautv. One morning, there it stood full blown, with its tender 
white g'istening leaves, which encircled the little yellow sun in the middle like 
rays. ‘That in the grass it was seen by no one, it never thought about—it was 
so contented! It turned towards the warm sun, gazed upon it, and listened to 


en, so that they blew up the powder, and sunk the store-boats."—Murllorough) the jark that was singing in the air. 


to the Duchess. 
+ “« Take it we must, for we cannot draw the guns from the batteries. But, 


The little daisy was so happy! as happy as though it had been a great holi- 
day; and yet it was enly a Monday. The children were in school ; and while 


God knows when we shall have it : night and day our poor men are up to a they sat there on their forms and learned, the little flower sat on its green stem, 


knees in mud and water.”—Marlborough to Godolphin. 


and also learned, from the warm sun, and from all around, how good God is 5 
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‘gratulation that there has been no period in our past history, when all the ele- 
ments of national prosperity have been so fully developed. Since your last 


and it was justas if the lark uttered all this beautifully and distinctly, while the 
other felt it in silence. And the flower looked up with a sort of reverence to) nal pros nm 
the happy bird that could sing and fly, but it was not dejected at being itself session no afflicting dispensation has visited our country: general good health 
unable to do so. “Do I not see and hear?” thought she ; “ the sun shines on’ has prevailed ; abundance has crowned the toil of the husbandman ; and labor 


me, and the breeze kisses me—oh what rich gifts do I enjoy !” | in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while education, science, and 
The progress of 


Within the palisading stood many stiff, stately flowers: the less fragrance the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. 
they had, the higher they held their heads. The peonies puffed themselves up, our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast extension of our 
in order to be larger than the roses ; but it is not always the size that will avail) territorial limits and the rapid increase of our population, but in resources and 
anything. The tulips were of the most beautiful colours; they knew that very wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without example in the his- 
well, and held themselves as straight as an arrow, so that they might be seen tory of nations. 
still better. They did not deign to cast a look on the little flower without; but! As the wisdom, strength. and beneficence of our free institutions are unfold- 
the flower looked at them so much the more, and thought, “How rich and ed, every day adds fresh motives to contentment, and fresh incentives to pa- 
beautiful those are! Yes, the beautiful bird certainly flies down to them—_ triotism. , 
them he surely visits! What happiness to have got a place so near, whence [| Our devout and sincere acknowledgments are due to the gracious Giver of 
can see all this splendour!” And just as it was thinking so, “ guirrevit /”) all good, for the numberless blessings which our beloved country enjoys. 
there came the lark from on high; but it did not go to the peonies or tulips; _It is a source of high satisfaction to know that the relations of the United 
no, but down in the grass to the poor daisy. that for pure joy was so frightened States with all other nations, with a single exception, are of the most amicable 
that it did not even know what it should think. character. Sincerely attached to the policy of peace, early adopted and steadi- 

The little bird hopped about in the grass and sang: ** Well! how soft the! ly pursued by this government, I have anxiously desired to cultivate and cherish 
grass is! and only look what a sweet little flower, with a golden heart, and with, friendship and commerce with every foreign Power. The spirit and habits of 
a robe of silver!” The yellow spot in the daisy looked really just like gold, the American people are favorable to the maintenance of such international har- 
and the little leaves around shone as white as silver. 'mony. In adhering to this wise policy, a preliminary and paramount duty ob- 

How happy the little daisy was! no one could believe it. The bird kissed viously consists in the protection of our national interest from encroachment or 
her with his beak, sang to her, and then flew up in the blue air. It was cer-| sacrifice, and our national honor from reproach. These must be maintained at 
tainly a whole quarter of an hour before the daisy came to herself again. Half any hazard. ‘They admit of no compromise or neglect, and must be scrupu- 
ashamed, and yet so glad at heart, she looked at the flowers over in the garden :| lously and constantly guarded. In their vigilant vindication, collision and con- 
they had beheld the honour and the happiness that had befallen her ; they would! flict with foreign Powers may sometimes become unavoidable. ‘Such has been 
surely comprehend her joy: but there stood the tulips as stiff again as before,! our scrupulous adherence to the dictates of justice, in all our foreign intercourse, 
looking quite prim, and they were, too, quite red in the face; for they were that, though, steadily and rapidly advancing in prosperity and power, we have 
vexed. But the peonies looked so thick headed! Ah! it was a good thing given no just cause of complaint to any nation, and have enjoyed the blessings 
they could not speak, otherwise the daisy would have heard a fine speech. The! Of peace for more than thirty years. — From policy so sacred to humanity, and 
poor little flower could see very well that they were not in a good humour, and| 80 salutary in its effects upon our political system, we should never be induced 
she was heartily sorry for it. At this moment a maiden came into the garden| voluntarily to depart — ; 
with a knife, sharp and polished; she went among the tulips, and cut off one’ ‘The existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor provoked by the Uni- 
after the other. ted States. On the contrary, all honorable means were resorted to to avert it. 

“Ah!” sighed the little daisy, “this is really terrible ; now it is all over After years of endurance and unredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in vio- 
with them.” Then the girl with the tulips went away. ‘The daisv was glad) lation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of every principle of justice recognis- 
that it was standing out there in the grass, and was but a poor little flower—it' ed by civilized nations, commenced hostilities ; and thus, by her own act, forced 
was quite thankful : and when the sun set, it folded its leaves, went to sleep, the war upon us. Long before the advance of our army to the left bank of the 
and dreamed the whole night of the sun and the beautiful bird. | Rio Grande, we had ample cause of war against Mexico; and had the United 

On the following morning, when the flower, fresh and joyful, again stretched States resorted to this extremity, we might have appealed tg the whole civiliz- 
out its white leaves, like little arms, into the light and air, she recognised the) €d world for the justice of our cause. ‘ 
voice of the bird ; but what he sung was melancholy! Yes, the poor lark had) I deem it to be my duty to present to you, on the present occasion, a con- 
good reason to be so: he had been taken prisoner, and was now sitting in a’ densed review of the injuries we had sustained, of the causes which led to the 
cage, close to an open window. He sang of the joy of being able to fly about) war, and of its progress since its commencement. This 1s rendered the more 
in freedom—sang of the young green corn in the field, and of the beautiful) necessary because of the misapprehensions which have to some extent prevail- 
journeyings on his wings high up in the free air. ‘The poor bird was not cheer-| €d as to its origin and true character The war hasbeen represented as unjust 
ful: there he sat a prisoner in a narrow cage. ‘and unnecessary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and injured 

The little daisy would so gladly have helped him; but how to begin, yes,| enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained by but few, have been wide- 
that was the difficulty. It forgot entirely how beautiful all around was. how! ly and extensively circulated not only at home, but have been spread through- 
warm the sun shone, how beautifully white its leaves glistened—oh ! it could! out Mexico, and the whole world. A more effectual means could not have been 
only think on the imprisoned bird, for whom it was incapable of doing anything. devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war than to advocate and ad- 

Then suddenly there came two little boys out of the garden, and one of them here to their cause, and thus give them “ ad and comfort. 
had a knife in his hand, large and sharp, like that with which the girl had cut}! It is a source of national pride and exultation, that the great body of our peo- 
the tulips. They came straight towards the little daisy, who could not imagine. ‘ple have thrown no such obstacles in the way of the government in prosecut- 

jing the war successfully, but have shown themselves to be eminently patriotic, 


“ Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark,” said one of the boys,| and ready to vindicate their country’s honor and interests at any sacrifice. The 


and began to cut out a square all round the daisy, so that the flower stood in, alacrity and promptness with which our volunteer forces rushed to the field on 


the very middle of it. 


their country’s call, prove not only their patriotism, but their conviction that our 


“Pull up the flower,” said one boy; and the daisy trembled for verv fear ;|\C@Use is just. 


for to be pulled up, why, that was to die, and it wished to live, as it was to be! 


put with the turf into the cage of the imprisoned lark. 


“No ; let it stay,” said the other; “it looks so pretty.” And so it remain- 
ed, and was pvt into the cage with the lark. 


The wrongs which we have suffered from Mexico almost ever since she be- 
came an independent Power, and the patient endurance with which we have 
borne them, are without a parallel in the history of modern civilized nations. 
There is reason to believe that if these wrongs had been resented and resisted 


But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost freedom, and fluttered against the) 9 the first instance, the present war might have been avoided. One outrage, 
iron wires of the cage. The little flower could not speak, could not say one) however, permitted to pass with impunity, almost necessarily encouraged 
consoling word to him, much as she wished to do so. ‘Thus passed the whole perpetration of another, until at last Mexico seemed to attribute to weakness 
forenoon. . | and indecision on our part a forbearance which was the offspring of magnan- 

« There is no water,” said the imprisoned lark ; « they are all gone out, and, imity, and of a sincere desire to preserve friendly relations with a sister re- 
have forgo:ten me. Nota drop of water to drink! my throat is dry and burn-| Public. ' ' ee 
ing! withn me is fire and ice, and the air isso heavy! Oh, I shall die; ||| Scarcely had Mexico achieved her independence, which the United States 


must leave the warm sunshine, and the fresh verdure, and all the beauty that|,Were the first among the nations to acknowledge, when she commenced the 
- jsystem of insult and spoliation, which she has ever since pursued. Our citi- 


God has created!" And saying these words, he pressed his beak iuto the cool! . ; . 
piece of turf to refresh himself a little ; and his eye fell on the daisy, and the |2€S engaged in lawful commerce were imprisoned, their vessels seized, and our 


bird nodded to it, and kissed it, and said, ** You must wither here, you poor flag insulted in her ports. If money was wanted, the lawless seizure and con- 
little flower; you and the green turf here have been given me instead of the) fiscation of our merchant vessels and their cargoes was a ready resource ; and 
whole world, which I had without! Every little blade of grass must be to me’ if to accomplish their purposes it became necessary to imprison the owners, cap- 
as agrem tree; every one of your white leaves a fragrant flower. Ah, you! ‘4M, and crews, it was done. Rulers superseded rulers in Mexico in rapid 
only tellme how much I have lost!” jsuccession, but still there was no change in this system of depredation. The 
“« What can I do to comfort him!” thought the little flower, but she could) government of the United States made repeated reclamations on behalf of its 
not mive « leaf; yet the fragrance which streamed from her delicate leaves, citizens, but these were answered by the perpetration of new outrages. Pro- 
was mich stronger than is usual with this flower. The bird observed this ; and|/Mises of redress made by Mexico in the most solemn forms, were postponed or 
althowh he was dying of thirst, and crushed the green blade in his suffering, evaded. The files and records of the Department of State contain conclusive 
yet hi did not even touch the little daisy. \proofs of numerous lawless acts perpetrated upon the property and persons of 
It ras evening, and no one came as yet to bring the poor bird a drop of wa-| UF citizens by Mexico, and of wanton insults to our national flag. ‘The inter- 
ter : se stretched out his delicate wings, and fluttered convulsively ; his song! Position of our government to obtain redress was again and again invoked, under 
was icomplaining chirp. His little head bowed down towards the daisy, and|cifcumstances which no nation ought to disregard. 
the bart of the bird broke for want and longing. it was hoped that these outrages would cease, and that Mexico would be re- 
Ten the flower was not able, as on the evening before, to fold its leaves to- istrained by the laws which regulate the conduct of civilized nations in their in- 
gethr and sleep ; it bowed down il! and sorrowful to the earth. ‘tercourse with each other after the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
Itvas not until the next morning that the boys came back ; and when they)/of the 5th of April, 1831, was concluded between the two republics ; but this 
sawhat the bird was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a pretty grave, |hope was soon proved to be vain. ‘The course of seizure and confiscation of 
whic they decked with flowers The dead body of the bird was put in a beau-| the property of our citizens, the violation of their persons and the insults of 
tifulred paper box: he was to be buried royally—the poor bird! While he) /our flag pursued by Mexico previous te that time, were scarcely suspended for 
livedand sang, they forgot him, let him sit in a cage and suffer want; now they even a brief period, although the treaty so clearly defines the rights and duties 
showd him great honour, and lamented him. jof the respective parties that it is impossible to misunderstand or mistake them. 
Bt the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to the dust in the street ; no| In less than seven years after the conclusion of that treaty our grievances had be- 
ene hought of her, who, however, had felt most for the little bird, and had||come so intolerable that, in the opinion of President Jackson, they should no longer 
wishd so much to comfort him. be endured. In his message to Congress in February, 1837, he presented them 
<a ‘to the consideration of that body, and declared that -* The length of time since 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. some of the injuries have been committed, the repeated and unavailing applica- 


tions for redress, the wanton character of some of the outrages has the pro- 
7ellow-Citizens of the House of Representatives and Senate : perty and pegeoas of our citizens, upon the officers and flag of the United States, 


Inesuming your in the service of the people, it is a subject of con-||independemt of seeent insults to this government and people by the late extraor- 
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dinary Mexican minister, would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate war.” resulted in the convention of the 11th of April, 1839, for the adjustinent of 
In a spirit of kindness and forbearance, however, he recommended reprisals as} claims of citizens of the United States of America, upon the government of the 
a milder mode of redress. He declared that war should not be used as a re-|!Mexican Republic.” The joint board of commissioners created by this convention 


medy “by just and generous nations, confiding in their strength for injuries 
committed, if it can be honorably avoided,” and added, «It has occurred to 
me that, considering the present embarrassed condition of that country, we 
should act with both wisdom and moderation, by giving to Mexico one more 
opportunity to atone for the past, before we take redress into our own hands. 

‘o avoid all misconception on the part of Mexico, as well as to protect our own 
national character from reproach, this opportunity should be given with the 
avowed design and full preparation to take immediate satisfaction, if it should 
not be obtained on a repetition of the demand for it. To this end J recommend 
that an act be passed authorizing reprisals, and the use of the naval force of the 
United States, by the Executive, against Mexico, to enforce them in the event 
of a refusal by the Mexican government to come to an amicable adjustment of, 
the matters in controversy between us, upon another demand thereof, made from 
on board one of our vessels of war on the coast of Mexico.” 

Committees of both houses of Congress, to which this message of the Presi- 
dent was referred, fully sustained his views of the character of the wrongs 
which we had suffered from Mexico, and recommended that another demand 
for redress should be made before authorising war or reprisals. ‘The Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, in their report, say : “ After such a de- 
mand, should prompt justice be refused by the Mexican government, we may 
appeal to all nations not only for the equity and moderation with which we shall 
have acted towards a sister republic, but for the necessity which will then com- 
pel us to seek redress for our wrongs, either by actual war or by reprisals. The 
subject will then be presented before Congress, at the commencement of the 
next session, in a clear and distinct form ; and the committee cannot doubt but 
that such measures will be immediately adopted as may be necessary to vin- 
dicate the honor of the country, and insure ample reparation to our injured 
citizens.” 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives made a 
similar recommendation. In their report, they say that they «fully concur 
with the President that ample cause exists for taking redress into our hands, 
and believe that we should be justified in the opinion of other nations for tak- 
ing such a step. But tbey are willing to try the experiment of another de- 
mand, made in the most solemn form, upon the justice of the Mexican govern- 
ment, before any further proceedings are adopted.” 

No difference of opinion upon the subject is believed to have existed in Con- 
gress at that time, the Executive and Legislative departments concurred ; and 
yet such has been our forbearance, and desire to preserve peace with Mexico, 
that the wrongs of which we then complained, and which gave rise to these 
solemn proceedings, not only remains unredressed to this day, but additional 
causes of complaint, of an aggravated character, have ever since been accu- 
mulating. 

Shortly after these proceedings, a special messenger was despatched to Mexi- 
co, to make a final demand for redress ; and on the twentieth of July, 1837, the 
demand was made. The reply of the Mexican government bears date on the 
twenty-ninth of the same month, and contains assurances of the * anxious 
wish”’ of the Mexican government “not to delay the moment of that final and 
equitable adjustment which is to terminate the existing difficulties between the 
two governments ; that ‘nothing should be left undone which may contribute 
to the most speedy and equitable determination of the subjects which have so 
seriously engaged the attention of the American goverrment ;” that the ‘* Mex- 
ican government would adopt, as the only guides for its conduct, the plainest 
principles of public right, the sacred obligations imposed by international law, 
and the religious faith of treaties ;” and that ‘‘ whatever reason and justice may 
dictate respecting each case will be done.” The assurance was further given, 
that the decision of the Mexican government upon each cause of complaint, 
for which redress had been demanded, should be communicated to the govern- 
ment of the United States by the Mexican minister at Washington. 

These solemn assurances, in answer to our demand for redress, were disre- 

ed. By making them, however, Mexico obtained further delay. Presi- 
ent Van Buren, in Sie annual message to Congress of the fifth of December, 
1837, states, that ‘although the larger number” of our demands for redress, 


and “ many of them aggravated cases of personal wrongs, have been now for); 


years before the Mexican government, and some of the causes of national com- 
plaint, and those of the most offensive character, admitted of immediate, sim- 
ple, and satisfactory replies, it is only within a few days past that any specitic 


communication in answer to our last demand, made five months ago, has been), 


received from the Mexican minister ;” and that “+ for not one of our public com- 


plaints has satisfaction been given or offered ; that but one of the cases of per-|| 


sonal wrong has been favorably considered, and that but four cases of both de- 
scriptions, out of all those formally presented, and earnestly pressed, have as 

et been been decided upon by the Mexican government ” 

uren, believing that it would be vain to make any further attempt to obtain 
redress by the ordinary means within the power of the Executive, communi- 
cated this opinion to Congress, in the message referred to, in which he said :— 
« Ona careful and deliberate examination of the contents,” (of the correspon- 
dence with the Mexican government.) “ and considering the spirit manifested 
by the Mexican government, it has become my painful duty to return the sub- 


President Van) | 


ject as it now stands, to Congress, to whom it belongs, to decide upon the time, 
the mode, and the measure of redress.” Had the United States at that time 


adopted compulsory measures, and taken redress into their own hands, all our} amount of our demands. While 
difficulties with Mexico would probably have been long since adjusted, and the) ducting a lawful commerce with 


jceased with the termination of the joint commission. 


to examine and decide upon these claims was not organized until the month of 
August, 1840, and under the terms of the convention they were to terminate 
their duties within 18 months from that time. Four of the 18 months were con- 
sumed in preliminary discussions on frivolous and dilatory points raised by the 
Mexican commissioners ; and it was not until the month of December, 1840, 
that they commenced the examination of the claims of our citizens upon Mexi- 
co. Fourteen months only remained to examine and decide upon these numer- 
ous and complicated cases. In the month of February, 1842, the term of the 
commission expired, leaving many claims undisposed of for want of time. The 
claims which were allowed by the bvard, and by the umpire authorized by the 
convention to decide in case of disagreement between the Mexican and Ame- 
rican commissioners, amounted to two million twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents. There were pending before the 
umpire when the commission expired additional claims which had been ex- 
amined and awarded by the American commissioners, amounting to nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
eighty-eight cents, upon which he did not decide, Fig his authority had 

sides these claims, 
there were others of American citizens amounting to three millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars and five 
cents, which had been submitted to the board, and upon which they had not time 
to decide before the.r final adjournment. 

The sum of two million twenty-six thousand one hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars and sixty-eight cents, which had been awarded to the claimants, was a 
liquidated and ascertained debt due by Mexico, about which there could be no 
idispute, and which she was bound to pay according to the terms of the con- 
vention. Soon after the final awards for this amount had been made, the Mexi- 
can goverment asked for a postponement of the time of making payment, al- 
leging that it would be inconvenient to make the payment at the time stipu- 
lated. In the spirit of forbearing kindness towards a sister republic, which Mex- 
ico has so long abused, the United States promptly complied with her request. 
A second convention was accordingly concluded between the two governments 
on the thirtieth of January, 1843, which upon its face declares that “ this new 
arrangement is entered into for the accommodation of Mexico.” By the terms 
of this convention, all the interest due on the awards which had been made in 
favor of the claimants under the convention of the eleventh of April, 1839, 
was to be paid to them on the thirtieth of April, 1843, and « the pripcipal of 
the said awards, and the interest accruing thereon,” was stipulated to * be paid 
in five years, in equal instalments every three months.” Notwithstanding this 
new convention was entered into at the request of Mexico, and for the pur- 
pose of relieving her from embarrassment, the claimants have only received the 
interest due on the thirtieth of April, 1843, and three of the twenty in- 
stalments. Although the payment of the sum thus liquidated, and con- 
fessedly due by Mexico to our citizens as indemnity for acknowledged 
acts of outrage and wrong, was secured by treaty, the obligations of 
of which are ever held sacred by all just nations, yet Mexico had violated this 
solemn engagement by failing and refusing to make the payment. The two 
instalments due in Apriland July, 1844, under the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with them, have been assumed by the United States and discharged to the 
claimants, but they are stilldue by Mexico. But this is not all of which we have 
just cause of complaint. 

To provide a remedy for the claimants whose cases were not decided by the 
joint commission under the convention of April the eleventh, 1839, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated by the sixth article of the convention of the thirtieth of Jan. 
1843, that “a new convention shall be entered into for the settlement of all 
claims of the government and citizens of the United States against the Republic 
of Mexico which were not finally decided by the late commission, which met in 
the city of Washington, and of all claims of the government und citizens of 
Mexico against the United States.” 

In conformity with this stipulation, a third convention was concluded and 
signed at the city of Mexico on the twentieth of November, 1843, by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the two governments, by which provision was made for ascer- 
taining and paying these claims. In January, 1844, this convention was ratified 
by the Senate of the United States with two amendments, which were mani- 
festly reasonable in their character. Upon a reference of the amendroents pro- 
‘posed to the government of Mexico, the same evasions, difficulties, and delays 
were interposed which have so long marked the policy of that government to- 
wards the United States. It has not even yet decided whether it would or 
would not accede to them, although the subject has been repeatedly pressed 
‘upon its consideration 
Mexico has thus violated a second time the faith of treaties, by failing or re- 
fusing to carry into effect the sixth article of the convention of January, 1843. 
| Such is the history of the wrongs which we have suffered and patiently en- 
dured from Mexico through a long series of years. So far from affording rea- 
‘sonable satisfaction for the injuries and insults we had borne, a great aggrava- 
tion of them consists in the fact, that while the United States, anxious ‘o pre- 
‘serve a good understanding with Mexico, have been constantly, but vainl’, em. 
ployed in seeking redress for past wrongs, new outrages were constantly >ccur- 
ring, which have continued to increase our causes of complaint and to swill the 
e citizens of the United States wer con- 
exico, under the guaranty of a trety of 


existing war have been averted. Magnanimity and moderation on our part only, ist amity, commerce, and navigation,” many of them have suffered all theinju- 
had the effect to complicate these difficulties, and render an amicable settle-| ries which would have resulted from open war. This treaty, instead of dord- 


ment of them the more embarrassing. 


That such measures of redress, under, |ing protection to our citizens, has been the means of inviting them into theorts: 


similar provocations, committed by any of the poweriul nations of Europe, jof Mexico, that they might be, as they have been in numerous instances, lun-- 
would have been promptly resorted to by the United States, cannot be doubted. | dered of their property, and deprived of their personal liberty if they dard in-- 


The national honor, and the preservation of the national character throughout ‘sist on their rights. 


Had the unlawful seizures of American property, an the 


the world, as well as our own self-respect and the protection due our citizens,| violation of personal liberty of our citizens, to say nothing of the insults t our 
would have rendered such a resort indispensable. The history of no civilized’ flag which have occurred in the ports of Mexico, taken place on the highieas, 
nation in modern times has presented within so brief a period so many wanton at- they would themselves long since have constituted a state of actual wz be- 
tacks upon the honor of its flag, and upon the property and persons of its citi-. tween the two countries. In so long suffering Mexico to violate her mos so- 


zens, as had at that time been borne by the United States from the Mexican. 
authorities and people. But Mexico was a sister republic, on the North Ame- 
rican continent, occupying a territory contiguous to our own, and was in a fee- 
ble and distracted condition ; and these considerations, it is presumed, induced 
Congress to forbear still longer. 

Instead of taking redress into our own hands, a new negotiation was entered 
upon with fair promises on the part of Mexico, but with the real purpose as the 
event has proved, of indefinitely postponing the reparation which we demanded, 


and which was so justly due. This negotiation, after more than a year’s delay, 


jlemn treaty obligations, plunder our citizens of their property, and imprisunheir 
persons without affording them any redress, we have failed to perform ce of 
the first and highest duties which every government owes to its citizens and 
the consequence has been, that many of them have been reduced from atate 
of affluence to bankruptcy. he proud name of American citizen, which aght 
to protect all who bear it from insult and injury throughout the world, hs af- 
forded no such protection to our citizens in Mexico. e had ample case of 
war against Mexico long before the breaking out of hostilities. But everthen 
we Po to take redress into our own hands, until Mexico herself becam the 
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aggressor by invading our soil in hostile array and shedding the blood of our ci- lagainst the remonstrance and protest of Mexico ; and most of the acts, of any 
tizens. importance, of which Mr. de Bocanegra complains, flow necessarily from that 

Such are the grave causes of complaint on the part of the U. States against) recognition. He speaks of Texas as still being + an integral part of the territory 
Mexico—causes which existed long before the annexation of ‘Texas to the| of the Mexican republic ;’ but he cannot but understand that the United States 
American Union ; and vet, animated by the love of peace, and a magnanimous do not so regard it. ‘The real complaint of Mexico, therefore, is, in substance, 
moéderation, we did not adopt those measures of redress which, under such cir-| neither more nor less than a complaint against the recognition of Texan inde- 
cumstances, are the justified resort of injured nations. '|pendence. 

The annexation of Texas to the United States constituted no just cause of It may be thought rather late to repeat that complaint, and not quite just to 
offence to Mexico. The pretext that it did so is wholly inconsistent, and irre-| confine it to the United States, to the exemption of England, France, and Bel- 
concilable with well authenticated facts connected with the revolution by which) gium, unless the United States, having been the first to acknowledge the inde- 
Texas became independent of Mexico. That this may be the more manifest, it) pendence of Mexico herself, are to be blamed for setting an example for the re- 
may be pruper to advert to the causes and to the history of the principal events! cognition of that of Texas.” And he added, that “ the constitution, public 
of that revolution. treaties, and the laws, oblige the President to regard Texas as an independent 

Texas constituted a portion of the ancient province of Louisiana, ceded to) State, and its territory as no part of the territory of Mexico.” Texas has heen 
the United States by France in the year 1803. In the vear 1819, the United, an independent State. with an organized government, defying the power of Mex- 
States, by the Florida treaty, ceded to Spain all that part of Louisiana within ico to overthrow or re conquer her, for more than ten years before Mexico com- 
the present limits of Texas ; and Mexico, by the revolution which separated her, /menced the present war against the United States. ‘Texas had given such evi- 
from Spain, and rendered her an independent nation, succeeded to the rights of| dence to the world of her ability to maintain her separate existence as an inde- 
the Mother country over this territory. In the year 1824, Mexico established a) pendent nation, that she had been formally recognised as such, not only by the 
federal constitution, under which the Mexican republic was composed of a num-| United States, but by several of the principal powers of Europe. These pow- 
ber of sovereign States, confederated together in a federal Union similar to our! ers had entered into treaties of amity, commerce, and navigation, with her. ‘They 
own. Each of these States had its own Executive, legislature and judiciary,|/had received and accredited her ministers and other diplomatic azents at their 
and, for all except federal purposes, was as independent of the general govern-| respective courts, and they had commissioned ministers and diplomatic agents 
ment, and that of the other States, as is Pennsylvania or Virginia under our) on their part to the government of Texas. 
constitution. ‘Texas and Coahuila united and formed one of these Mexican) If Mexico, notwithstanding all this, and her utter inability to subdue or re- 
States. The State constitution which they adopted, and which was approved) conquer Texas, still obstinately refused to recognise her as an independent na- 
by the Mexican confederacy, asserted that they were “ free and independent of 


\tion, she was none the Jess so on that account.—Mexico herself had been re- 
the other Mexican United States, and of every other power and dominion what-| cognised as an independent nation by the United States, and by other Powers, 
sover ;” and proclaimed the great principle of human liberty, that « the sove-| many years before Spain, of which, before the revolution, she had been a colony, 
reignty of the State resides originally and essentially in the general mass of the|| would agree to recognise her as such, and yet Mexico was at that time, in the 
individuals who compose it.” To the government under this constitution, as!|estimation of the civilized world, and in fact. none the less an independent pow- 
well as to that under the federal constitution, the people of ‘Texas owed alle-|\er because Spain still claimed her as her colony. If Spain had continued until 
giance. 


the present period to assert that Mexico was one of her colonies, in rebellion 
Emigrants from foreign countries, including the United States, were invited|/against her, this would not have made her so, or changed the fact of her inde- 
by the colonization laws of the State and of the federal government to settle in; 


pendent existence. 
Texas. Advantageous terms were offered to induce them to leave their own| ‘Texas at the period of her annexation to the [United States, bore the same re- 
country and become Mexican citizens. ‘Ihis invitation was accepted by many 


jlation to Mexico that Mexico had borne to Spain for many years before Spain 
of our citizens, in the full faith that in their new home they would be governed) acknowledged her independence, with this important difference—that, before the 
by laws enacted by representatives elected by themselves, and that their lives,| 


annexation of Texas to the United States was consummated, Mexico, herself, 
liberty, and property would be protected by constitutional guarantees similar to! by a formal act of her government, had acknowledged the independence of Tex- 
those which existed in the republic they had left. Under a government thus or- 


asas anation. It is true, that in the act of recognition, she prescribed a con- 

ized they continued until the year 1835, when a militarv revolution broke out) dition, which she had no power or authority to impose, that Texas should not 

in the city of Mexico, which entirely subverted the federal and State constitu-| annex herself to any other power; but this could not detract in any degree from 
tions, and placed a military dictator at the head of the government. 


|'the recognition which Mexico then made of her actual independence. Upon 
By a sweeping decree of a Congress subservient to the will of the dictator,| this plain statement of facts, it is absurd for Mexico to allege as a pretext for 


| 
the several State constitutions were abolished, and the States themselves con ||commencing hostilities against the United States, that ‘Texas is still a part of 
verted into mere departments of the Central Government. The people off her territory. 
‘Texas were unwiiling to submit to this usurpation. Resistance to such tyranny|/| Bot there are those who, conceding all this to be true, assume the ground 
became a high duty. ‘Texas was fully absolved from all allegiance to the Cen! that the true western boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of the Rio 
tral Government of Mexico from the moment that government had abolished||Grande ; and that, therefore. in marching our army to the east bank of the 
her State constitution, and in its place substituted an arbitrary and despotic| latter river, we passed the Texan line, and invaded the territory of Mexico. 
Central Government. A simple statement of facts, known to exist, will conclusively refute such an 
Such were the principal causes of the Lexan Revolution. ‘Ihe people of! assumption. ‘Texas, asceded to the United States by France in 1803, has 
Texas at once determined upon resistance, and flew to arms. In the midst of} been always claimed as extending west to the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo. 
these important and exciting events, however, they did not omit to place their This fact is established by the authority of our most eminent statesmen ata 
liberties upon a secure and permanent foundation. ‘They elected members to a period when the gee was as well if not better understood than it is at 
convention, who, in the month of March, 1836, issued a formal declaration that |present. During Mr. Jefferson's administration, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, 
their “ political connection with the Mexican nation has forever ended, and that||\who had been sent on a special mission to Madrid, charged, among other things. 
the people of Texas do now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDEPENDENT, with the adjustment of boundary hetween the two countries, in a note addressed 
REPUBLIC, and are fully invested with all the rights and attributes which properly)'to the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date of the twenty-eighth of 
belong to independent nations.” ‘They also adopted for their government a 1+ |Jenmary, 1805, assert that the boundaries of Louisiana, as ceded to the United 
beral republican constitution. 


About the same time Santa Anna, then the dic-'|States by France, ** are the river Perdido on the east, and the river Bravo on 
tator of Mexico, invaded Texas with a numerous army for the purpose of sub-||the west ;" and they add, that « the facts and principles which justify this con- 
duing her people, and enforcing obedience to his arbitrary and despotic govern-, clusion are so satisfactory to our government as to convince it Uiat the United 
ment. On the 21st of April, 1836, he was met by the Texan citizen soldiers,, States have not a better nght to the island of New Orleans, under the cession 
and on that day was achieved by them the memorable victory of San Jacinto, ‘referred to, than they have to the whole district of territory which is above de- 
by which they conquered their independence. Considering the numbers en | scribed.” 
gaged on the respective sides, history does not tecord a more brilliant achieve-|| Down to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, in February, 1819, by which 
ment. Santa Anna himself was among the captives. | this territory was ceded to Spain, the United States asserted and maintained 
In the month of May, 1836, Santa Anna acknowledged, by a treaty with the! their territorial rights to this extent. In the month of June, 1818, during Mr. 
Texan authorities, in the most solemn form, * the full, entire, and perfect inde | Monroe’s administration, information having been received that a number of 
pendence of the republic of Texas.” It is true he was then a prisoner of war,) foreign adventurers had landed at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of form- 
but it is equally true that he had failed to re-conquer Texas, and had met with! ing a settlement m that vicinity, a special messenger was despatched by the 
signal defeat ; that his authority had not been revoked, and that by virtue of governinent of the United States, with instructions from the Secretary of State 
this treaty he obtained his personal release. By it hostilities were suspended,, to warn them to desist, should they be found there « or any other place north 
and the army which had invaded Texas under his command returned in pur | of the Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the United States.” He 
suance of this arrangement unmolested to Mexico. | was instructed, should they be found in the country north of that river, to make 
From the day that the battle of San Jacinto was fought until the present hour||known to them “ the surprise with which the president has seen possession 
Mexico has never possessed the power to reconquer Texas. In the language o{ thus taken, without authority from the United States, of a place within their 
the Secretary of State of the United States, in a despatch to our minister of Mex- territorial limits, and upon which no lawful settlement can be made without 
ico, under date of the 8th of July 1842, * Mexico may have chosen to consider,| their sanction.” He was instructed tocall upon them to “avow under what 
and may still choose to consider Texas as having been at all times since 1835,|\national authority they profess to act,” and to give them due warning “ that the 
and as still continuing, a rebellious province : but the world has been obliged to! |place is within the United States, who will suffer no permanent settlement to 
take a very different view of the matter. From the time of the battle of San! be made there, under any authority other than their own.” As late as 
Jacinto. in April, 1836, to the present moment, Texas has exhibited the same! the eighth of July, 1842, the Secretary of State of the United States, in a 
external signs of national independence as Mexico herself, and with quite as||note addressed to our minister in Mexico, maintained that, by the Florida trea- 
much stability of government. Practically free and independent, acknowledged ‘ty of 1819, the territory as far west as the Rio Grande was confirmed to Spain 


asa political sovereignty by the principal powers of the world, no hostile foot 
finding rest within her territory for six or seven years, and Mexico herself re- 
fraining for al] that period from any further attempts to re-establish her own au- 
thority over that territory, it cannot be but surprising to find Mr. de Bocane- 
gra” (the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico) “ complaining that for that 
whole period citizens of the United States, or its government, have been favor 
ing the rebels of Texas, and supplying them with vessels, ammunition, and money, 
as if the war for the reduction of the province of Texas, had been constantly 
—— by Mexico, and her success prevented by these influences from 

In the same despatch the Secretary of State affirms that, + since 1837 the 
United States have regarded Texas as an independent sovereignty, as much as 
Mexico ; and that trade and commerce with a government at war with Mexico 
cannot, on that account, be regarded as an intercourse by which assistance and) 
succor are given to Mexican rebels. ‘The whole current of Mr. Bocanegra's re- 
marks runs in the same direction, as if the independence of Texas had not been 
acknowledged. It has been acknowledged—it was acknowledged in 1837, 


In that note he states that, «by the treaty of the twenty-second of February, 
1819, between the United States and Spain, the Sabine was adopted as the line of 
\boundary between the two powers. to that period, no considerable coloni- 
\zation had been effected in Texas ; but the territory between the Sabine and the 
‘Rio Grande being confirmed to Spain by the treaty, applications were made to 
that Power for grants of land, and such grants, or permissions of settlement, 
were in fact madeby the Spanish authorities in favor of citizens of the United 
States proposing to emigrate to Texas in numerous families, before the de- 
claration of independence by Mexico.” 

The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819 em- 
braced all the country nowclaimed by the State of Texas between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. The republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
\western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Anna, in May, 1836, he 
recognized it assuch. By the constitution which Texas adopted in March, 
1836, senatorial and representative districts were organized extending west of 
the Nueces. The C of Texas, on the nineteenth of December, 1836, 
passed « An act todetine the boundaries of the republic of Texas,” in which 
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they declared the Rio Grande from its mouth to its source to be their boundary, 
and by the said act they extended their «civil and political jurisdiction” over 
the country up to that boundary. During a period of more than nine years, 


which intervened between the adoption of her constitution and her annexa 
tion as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acte 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants west of the 
Nueces. She organized and defined the limits of counties extending to the 
Kio Grande. She established courts of justice, and extended her judicial sys- 
tem overthe territory. She established a custom house, and collected duties, 
and also post offices and post roads, in it. She established a land office, and 
issued numerous grants for land, within its limits. 
A Senator and a Representative residing in it were elected to the Congress 
of the republic, and served as such before the act of annexation took place 
In both the Congress and Cenvention of Texas, which gave theirassent to the 
terms of annexation to the United States, proposed by our Congress, were re- 
presentatives residing west of the Nueces, who took part in the act of annexa- 
tion itself. This was the ‘Texas which, by the act of our Congress of the 
twenty-ninth of December, 1845, was admitted as one of the States of our 
Union. ‘That the Congress of the United States understood the State of ‘Texas 
which they had admitted into the Union to extend beyond the Nueces is appar- 
ent from the fact, that on the thirty-first of December, 1845, only two days af- 
ter the act of admission. they passed a law “ to establish a collection district 
in the State of Texas,” by which they created a post delivery at Corpus Christi, 
situated west of the Nueces, and being the same point at which the Texas cus- 
tom-house, under the laws of that republic, had been located, and directed that 
a surveyor to collect the revenue should be appointed for that port by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. A surveyor was ac- 
cordingly nominated, and confirmed by the Senate, and has been ever since in 
the performance of his duties. All these acts of the republic of Texas, and of 
our Congress, preceded the orders for the advance of our army to the east bank 
of the Rio Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an act “ establishing cer- 
tain post routes,” extending west of the Nueces. The country west of that 
river now constitutes a part of one of the Congressional districts of Texas, and 


is represented in the House of Representatives. ‘lhe Senators from that State) 


were chosen by a legislature in which the country west of that river was repre- 
sented. In view of allthese facts, it is difficult to cenceive upon what ground it 
can be maintained that. in occupying the country west of the Nueces with our 
army, with a view solely to its security and defence, we invaded the territory of 
Mexico. But it would have been still more difficult to justify the Executive, 
whose duty it is to see that the laws be faithfully executed, if in the face of 


redes, in case the revolutionary movement which he was prosecuting should prove 
successful, as was highly probable. ‘The partisans of Paredes, as our minister, in 
the despatch referred to, states, breathed the fiercest hostility against the United 
States, denounced the proposed negotiation as treason, and openly called upon 
ithe troops and the people to putdown the government of Herrera by force. 
(The reconquest of Texas, and war with the United States, were openly threat- 
ened. ‘These were the circumstances existing when it was deemed proper to 
lorder the army under the command of General Taylor to advance to the west- 
ern frontier of ‘T’exas, ar.d occupy a position on or near the Rio Grande. 

| The apprehensions of a contemplated Mexican invasion have been since fully 
justified by the event The determination of Mexico to rush into hostilities 
with the United States was afterwards manifested from the whole tenor of the 
note of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs to our minister, bearing date on 
ithe twelfth of March, 1846. Paredes had then revolutionized the government, 
‘and his minister, after referring to the resolution for the annexation of Texas, 
\which had been adopted by our Congress in March, 1845, proceeds to declare 
that ‘a fact such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness, so notable an 
act of usurpation, created an imperious necessity that Mexico, for her own honor, 
should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Government 
‘had beforehand declared that it would look upon such an act as a casus belli ; 
‘and, as a consequence of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very nature, 
jat an end, and war was the only resource of the Mexican government.” 

| Itappears, also, that on the fourth of A pril following, General Paredes, through 
‘his minister of war, issued orders to the Mexican general in command on the 
|Texan frontier to « attack” our army “ by every means which war permits.” 
‘To this General Paredes had been pledged to the army and the people of Mexico 
\during the military revolution which had brought him into power. On the 
‘eighteenth of April, 1846, General Paredes addressed a letter to the command- 
er on that frontier, in which he stated to him, “ at the present date I suppose 
lyou at the head of that valiant army. either fighting already, or preparing for 
ithe operations of a campaign ;"’ and “ supposing you already on the theatre of 
‘operations, and with all the forces assembled, it is indispensable that hostilities 
ibe commenced. yourself taking the initiative against the enemy.” 

_ The movement of our army to the Rio Grande, was made by the com- 
manding general under positive orders to abstain from all aggressive acts to- 
wards Mexico, or Mexican citizens, and to regard the relations between the 
two countries as peaceful, unless Mexice should declare war, or commit acts of 
hostility indicative of a state of war ; and these orders he faithfully executed, 
\Whilst occupying his position on the east bank of the Rio Grande, within the 
limits of Texas, then recently admitted as one of the States of our Union, the 


all these proceedings, both of the Congress of ‘Texas and of the United States, 
he had assumed the responsibility of yielding up the territory west of the Nueces} 
to Mexico, or of refusing to protect and defend the territory and its inhabitants, 
including Corpus Christi, as well as the remainder of ‘Texas, against the threat- 
ended invasion. 

But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she has waged upon the 
ground that our army occupied the immediate territory between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande. Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in fact an inde- 

ndent State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately persevered in ; and 
| avowed purpose in commencing a war with the United States, was to re- 
conquer Texas, and to restore Mexican authority over the whole territory— 
not to the Nueces only, but to the Sabine In view of the proclaimed menaces 
of Mexico to this effect, | deemed it my duty, as a measure of precaution and 
defence, to order our army to occupy a position on our frontier as a military post, 
from which our troops could best resist and repel any attempted invasion which 
Mexico might make. 

Our army had occupied a position at Corpus Christi, west of the Nueces, as 
early as August, 1845, without complaint from any quarter. Had the Nueces 
been regarded as the true western boundary of Texas, that boundary had been 
passed by our army many months before it advanced to the eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande. In my annual message of December last. I informed Congress 
that, upon the invitation of both the Congress and Convention of ‘Texas, I had 
deemed it proper to order a strong squadron to the coast of Mexico, and to con- 
centrate an efficient military force on the western frontier of Texas, to pretect 
and defend the inhabitants against the menaced invasion of Mexico. In that 
message | informed Congress that the moment the terms of annexation offered 
by the United States were accepted by Texas, the latter became so far a part 
of our own country as to make it our duty to afford such protection and defence : 
and that for that purpose our squadron had _ been ordered to the Gulf, and our 
army to “ take a position between the Nueces and the Del Norte,” or Rio 
Grande, and * to repel any invasion of the Texan Territory which might be 
attempted by the Mexican forces.”’ ; 

Jt was deemed proper to issue this order, because, soon after the President 


of Texas, in April, 1845, had issued his proclamation convening the Congress| | 


of the republic, for the purvose of submitting to that body the terms of annexa- 
tion proposed by the United States, the government of Mexico made serious’ 
threats of invading the Texan territory. 

These threats became more imposing as it became more apparent, in the 
progress of the question, that the people of Texas would decide in favor of ac- 
cepting the terms of annexation ; and, finally, they had assumed such a formid- 
able character, as induced both the Congress and Convention of Texas to re 
quest that a military force should be sent by the United States into her terri- 
tory for the purpose of protecting and defending her against the threatened in- 
vasion. It would have been a violation of good faith towards the people of 
Texas to have refused to afford the aid which they desired against a threatened 
invasion, to which they had been exposed by their free determination to annex 
themselves to our union, in compliance with the overture made to them by the 
joint resolution of our Congress. : 

Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered to advance into Texas. Cor- 
pus Christi was the position selected by General Taylor. He encamped at that 

lace in August, 1845, and the army remained in that position until the eleventh 
of March, 1846, when it moved westward, and on the twenty-eighth of that 
month reached the east bank of the Rio Grande, opposite to Matamoras. This 
movement was made in pursuance of orders from the War Department, issued| 
on the thirteenth of January, 1846. Before these orders were issued, the de | 
spatch of our minister in Mexico, transmitting the decision of the Council of 
Government of Mexico, advising that it should not be received, and also the 
despatch of our consul residing in the city of Mexico—the former bearing date 
on the seventeenth, and the latter on the @ighteenth of December, 1845, copies 

of both of which accompanied my message to Congress of the eleventh of May 
last—were received at the Department of State-——These communications ren- 


icommanding General of the Mexican forces, who, in pursuance of the orders 
jof his Government, had collected a large army on the opposite shore of the 
|Rio Grande, crossed the river, invaded our territory, and commenced hostilities, 
|by attacking our forces. 

Thus, after all the injuries which we had received and borne from Mexico, 
jand after she had insultingly rejected a minister, sent to her on a mission of 
‘peace, and whom she had solemnly agreed to receive. she consummated her lon 
\course of outrage against our country by commencing an offensive war, and shed- 
ding the blood of our citizens on our own soil. 

| ‘The United States never attempted to acquire ‘Texas by conquest. On the 
contrary, at an early period after the people of Texas had achieved their inde- 
jpendence, they sought to be annexed to the United States At a general elec- 
)tion in September, 1836, they decided with great unanimity in favor of “ an. 
jnexation ;” and in November following, the Congress of the republic authorized 
‘the appointment of a minister to bear their request to this Government. This 
‘Government, however, having remained neutral between Texas and Mexico. du- 
|ring the war between them, and considering it due to the honor of our country, 
‘and our fair fame among the nations of the earth, that we should not at this early 
'period consent to annexation, nor until it should be manifest to the whole world 
ithat the conquest of Texas by Mexico was impossible, refused to accede to the 
lovertures made by Texas. On the 12thof April, 1844, and after more than 
iseven years had elapsed since Texas had established her independence, a treat 
was concluded for the annexation of that republic to the United States, whic 
‘was rejected by the Senate. Finally on the 1st of March, 1845, Congress pass- 
ed a joint resolution for annexing her to the United States, upon certain prelim- 
‘inary conditions to which her assent was required. The solemnities which char- 
jacterised the deliberations and conduct of the government and people of Texas 
jon the deeply interesting question presented by these resolutions, are known to 
the world. ‘The Congress, the Executive, and the People of Texas, in a con- 
vention elected for that purpose, accepted with great unanimity the proposed 
‘terms of annexation ; and thus consummated on Sar part, the great act of re- 
‘storing to our federal Union, a vast territory, which had been ceded to Spain 
‘by the Florida treaty, more than a quarter of a century before. 

After the joint resolution for the annexation of Texas to the United States 
jhad been passed by our Congress, the Mexican Minister at Washington address- 
‘ed a note to the Secretary of State, bearing date on the 6th of March, 1845, 
|protesting against it as * an act of aggression, the most unjust which can be 
jfound recorded in the annals of modern history ; namely, that of despoiling a 
ifriendly nation, like Mexico, of a considerable portion of her territory ;” and pro- 
‘testing against the resolution of annexation, as being an act “ whereby the pro- 
\vince of Texas, an integral part of the Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted 
‘into the American Union ;” and he announced that, as a consequence, his mission 
ito the United States had terminated, and demanded his passports, which were 
igranted. It was upon the absurd pretext made by Mexico, (herself indebted for 
‘her independence to a suceessfu! revolution), that the republic of Texas still con- 
itinued to be, notwithstanding all that had passed, a province of Mexico, that 
|this step was taken by the Mexican minister. 

| Every honorable effort has been used by me to avoid the war which followed, 
‘but all have proved vain. All our attempts to preserve peace have been met by 
‘insult and resistance on the part of Mexico. My efforts to this end commenced 
lin the note of the Secretary of State of the tenth of March, 1845, in answer to 
\that of the Mexican minister. Whilst declining to open a discussion which had 
lalready been exhausted, and proving again what was known to the whole world, 
lthat Texas had long since achieved her independence, the Secretary of State 
expressed the regret of this Government that Mexico should have taken offence 
‘at the resolution of annexation d by Congress, and gave notice that “ our 
‘most strenuous efforts shall be devoted to the amicable adjustment of every cause 
‘of complaint between the two governments, and to the cultivation of the kind- 
‘est and most friendly relations between the two nations.” 

That I have acted in the spirit of this asurance, will appear from the events 
which have since occurred. Notwithstanding Mexico had abruptly terminated 
all diplomatic intercourse with the United States, and ought, therefore, to have 


dered it highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that our minister would not 
be received by the Government of General Herrera.—It was also well known 


been the first to ask for its resumption, yet, waiving all ceremony, I embraced 


that but little hope could be entertained of a different result from General Pa-\|the earliest opportunity “ to ascertain from the Mexican government whether 
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they would receive an envoy from the United States entrusted with full were /must be for the better. This was the state of affairs existing when Congress, 
to adjust all the questions in dispute between the two governments.” In Sep- on the 13th of May last, recognised the existence of the war which had been 
tember, 1845, I believed the propitious moment had arrived. Texas, by the commenced by the government of Paredes, and it became an object of much 
almost unanimous will of her people, had pronounced in favor of annexation. importance, with a view to a speedy settlement of our difficulties and_ the re- 
Mexico herself had agreed to acknowledge the independence of Texas, subject |storation of an honorable peace, the Paredes should not retain power in Mexico. 
to a condition, it is true, which she had no right to impose and no power to en-_— Before that time there were symptoms of a revolution in Mexico, favoured, 
force. The last lingering hope of Mexico, if she still could have retained any, that as it was understood to be, by the more liberal party, and especially by those 
Texas would ever again become one of her provinces, must have been aban- |who were opposed to foreign interference and to the monarchical form of go- 
doned. _vernment. Santa Anna was then in exile in Havana, having been expelled from 
The consul of the United States at the city of Mexico was, therefore, instrac- power and banished from his country by a revolution which occurred in Decem- 
ted by the Secretary of State on the fifteenth of September, 1845, to make ber, 1844 ; but it was known that he had still a considerable party in his favor 
the inquiry of the Mexican government. The inquiry was made, and on the jin Mexico. Tt was also equally well known that no vigilance which could be ex- 
fifteenth of October, 1845, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican erted by our squadron would in all probability have prevented him from effect- 
government, in a note addressed to our consul, gave a favorable response, jing a = of if 
uesting, at the same time, that our naval force might be withdrawn to return to his country. e had openly professed an entire change of policy ; 
re a Cruz while negotiations should be pending. ~ the receipt of had expressed his regret that he h subverted the federal constitution of 1824, 
this note, our naval force was promptly withdrawn from Vera Cruz. A min. and avowed that he was now in favor of its restoration. He had publicly de- 
ister was immediately appointed, and departed to Mexico. Every thing bore a clared his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the establishment of a monarchy, 
promising aspect for a speedy and peaceful adjustment of all our difficulties.|jand to the European interference in the affairs of his country. ; 
At the date of my annual message to Congress, in December last, no doubt was |_ Information to this effect had been received, from sources believed to be re- 
entertained but that he would be pasieal by the Mexican government, and, |liable, at the date of the recognition of the existence of the war by Congress, 
the hope was cherished that all cause of misunderstanding between the two and was afterwards fully confirmed by the receipt of the despatch of our consul 
countries would be speedily removed. In the confident hope that such would jin the city of Mexico, with the accompanying documents, which are herewith 
be the result of his mission, I informed Congress that I forbore at that time to |transmitted. Besides, it was reasonable to suppose that he must see the ruin- 
‘recommend such ulterior measures of redress for the wrongs and injuries we jous ee Mexico of a war with the United States, and that it would 
had so long borne, as it would have been proper to make had no such negotia-'|be his interest to favor peace. 
tion been instituted’ To my surprise a pred the Mexican prction. sary | It was under these circumstances and upon these considerations that it was 
though solemnly pledged to do so upon the arrival of our minister in Mexico, deemed expedient not to obstruct his return to Mexico, should he attempt to do 
refused to receive and accredit him. When he reached Vera Cruz, on the so. Our object was the restoration of peace. and with that view, no reason 
thirtieth of November 1845, he found that the aspect of affairs had undergone, was perceived why we should take part with Paredes, and aid him, by means 
an unhappy change. ‘The government of Gen Herrera, who was at that | of our blockade, in preventing the return of his rival to Mexico. On the con- 
time President of the republic, was tottering to its fall. General Paredes (a trary, it was believed that the intestine divisions which ordinary sagacity could 
military leader) had manifested his determination to overthrow the government jnot but anticipate as the fruit of Santa Anna’s return to Mexico, and his con- 
of Herrera, by a military revolution ; and one of the principal means which he |test with Paredes, might strongly tend to produce a disposition with both par- 
employed to effect his purpose, and render the government of Herrera odious ties to restore and preserve peace with the United States. Paredes was a sol- 
to the army and people of Mexico, was by loudly condemning its determina-|dier by profession. and a monarchist in principle. He had but recently before 
tion to receive a minister of peace from the United States, alleging that it was /been successful in a military revolution, by which he had obtained power. He 
the intention of Herrera, by a treaty with the United States, to dismember was the sworn enemy of the United States, with which he had involved his 
the territory of Mexico, by ceding away the department of Texas. ‘The m1 country in the existing war. Santa Anna had been expelled from power by the 
ernment of Herrera is believed to have been well disposed to @ pacific adjust- army, was known to be in open hostility to Paredes, and publicly pledged against 
ment of existing difficulties ; but, probably alarmed for its own security, and in foreign intervention and the restoration of monarchy in Mexico. In view of 
order to ward off the danger of the revolution led by Paredes, violated its sol-,|these facts and circumstances it was, that, when orders were issued to the com- 
emn agreement, and refused to receive or accredit our minister: and this, | ay of = — forces in re Gulf, “es Jind fifteenth ad rd — last, only 
though informed that he had been invested with full power to adjust al! ques. \two days after the existence of the war had been recognized by Congress, to 
dispute between the two governments. the pretexts place the was directed not to obstruct the 
for this refusal, the principal one was, that our minister had not gone upon a passage of Santa Anna to Mexico, should he attempt to return. 
special mission, ceed 0 the question of Texas alone, ioeiee all the A revolution took place in Mexico in the early part of August following, by 
outrages upon our flag and our citizens unredressed. The Mexican govern-||which the power of Paredes was overthrown, and he has since been banished 


ment well knew that both our national honor and the protection due to our cit-| 
izens imperatively required that the two questions of boundary and indemnity, 
should be treated of together, as naturally and inseparably blended, and they 
ought to have seen that this course was best calculated to enable the United 
States to extend to them the most liberal justice. On the thirtiethof Decem-, 
ber, 1845, General Herrera resigned the presidency, and yielded upthe gov- 
ernment to General Paredes without a struggle. Thus a revolution was ac- 
complished solely by the army commanded by Paredes, and the supreme pow- 
er in Mexico passed into the hands of a military usurper, who was known to be} 
bitterly hostile to the United States. 

Although the prospect of a pacific adjustment with the new government 
was unpromising, from the known hostility of its headt othe United States, 
yet, determined that nothing should be left undone on our part to restore 
friendly relations between the two countries, our minister was instructed to 

sent his credentials to the new government, and ask to be accredited by 
it in the diplomatic character in which he had been commissioned. These, 
instructions he executed by his note of the first of March, 1846, addressed, 
to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, but his request was insul-| 
tingly refused by that minister in his answer of the twelth of the same month., 
No alternative remained for our minister but to demand his passpotrs, and 
return to the United States. 

Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented to the civilized world, of a 
government, in violation of its own express agreement, having twice rejected a, 
minister of peace, invested with full powers to adjust ali the existing differ- 
ences between the two countries in a manner just and honorable to both. [, 
am not aware that modern history presents a parallel case, in which, in time of, 
peace, one nation has refused to hear propositions from another for termina- 
ting existing difficulties between them. Scarcely a hope of adjusting our. 
difficulties even at a remote day, or of preserving peace with Mexico, could be, 
cherished while Paredes remained at the head of the government. He had, 
acquired the supreme power by a military revolution, and upon the most sol- 
emn pledges to wage war against the United States, and to re-conquer Texas 
which he claimed was a revolted province of Mexico. He had denounced as 
guilty of treason all those Mexicans who considered Texas as no longer consti- 
tuting a of the territory of Mexico, and who were friendly to the cause ef 
peace. e duration of the war which he waged against the United States 
was indefinite, because the end which he proposed, of the reconquest of Tex-| 
as, was hopeless. Besides, there was good reason to believe, from all his con 
duct, that it was his intention to convert the republic of Mexicu into a mon-| 
archy, and to call a foreign European prince to the throne. Preparatory to this; 
end, he had, during his short rule, destroyed the liberty of the press, tolerating! 
that portion of it only which openly advocated the establishment of a monarchy. 
The Petter to secure the success of his ultimate designs, he had, by an arbitra- 


‘ry decree, convoked a Congress—not to be elected by the free voice of the! 


people, but to be chosen in a manner to make them subservient to his will, and 
to give him absolute control over their deliberations. 

Under all these circumstances, it was believed that any revolution in Mexi- 
co, founded upon opposition to the ambitious projects of Paredes, would tend 
to promote the cause of peace as well as prevent any attempted European in- 
terference in the affairs of the North American continent—both objects of dee 
interest to the United States. Any such foreign interference, if attem ted, 
must have been resisted by the United States. My views upon that subject 
were fully communicated to Congress in my last annual . In any 
event, it was certain that no change whatever in the govergment of Mexico 


which would deprive Paredes of power could be for the worse, so far as the lye volunteer officers and so 
change| rat 


United States were concerned, while it was highly probable that any 


\from the country. and is now in exile. Shortly afterwards, Santa Anna return- 
ed. It remains to be seen whether his return may not yet prove to be favora- 
ble toa paeific adjustment of the existing difficulties, it being manifestly his in- 
terest not to persevere inthe prosecution of a war commenced by Paredes, to 
accomplish a purpose so absurd as the reconquest of Texas to the Sabine. Had 
Paredes remained in power, it is morally certain that any pacific adjustment 
would have been hopeless. 

Upon the commencement of hostilities by Mexico against the United States, 
the indignant spirit of the nation was at once aroused. Congress promptly re- 
sponded to the expectations of the country, and by the act of the 13th of May 
last, recognised the fact that warexisted, by the act of Mexico, between the 
United States and that republic, and granted the means necessary for its vigor- 
ous prosecution. Being involved in a war thus commenced by Mexico, and for 
the justice of which on our part we may confidently appeal to the whole world, 
I resolved to prosecute it with the utmost vigor. Accordingly the ports of 
Mexico on the Gulf and on the Pacific have been placed under blockade, and 
her territory invaded at several important points. The reports from the De- 
jpartments of War and the Navy will inform you more in detail of the measures 
jadopted in the emergency in which our country was placed, and of the gratify- 
‘ing results which have been accomplished. 

The various columns of the army have performed their duty under great dis- 
advantages, with the most ages yas skill and courage. The victories of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma and of Monterey, won against greatly superior 
numbers, and against most decided advantages in other respects on the part of 
the enemy, were brilliant in their execution, and entitle our brave officers 
and soldiers to the grateful thanks of their country. The nation deplores the 
loss of the brave officers and men who have gallantly fallen while vindicating 
and defending their country’s rights and honor. 

It is asubject of pride and satisfaction that our volunteer citizen soldiers, 
who so promptly responded to their country’s call, with an experience of the dis- 
cipline of a camp of only a few weeks, have borne their part in the hard-fought 
battle of Monterey with a constancy and courage equal to that of veteran troops, 
and worthy of the highest admiration. The privations of long marches through 
the enemy's country, and through a wilderness, have been borne without a mur- 
mur. By rapid movements the province of New Mexico, with Santa Fe, its 
capital, has been captured without bloodshed. ‘The navy has co-operated with 
the army, and rendered important services ; if not so brilliant, it is because the 
enemy had no force to meet them on their own elements, and because of the 
\defences which nature has interposed in the difficulties of the navigation on the 
Mexican coast. Our squadron in the Pacific, with the co-operation of a gallant 
officer of the army, and a small force hastily collected in that distant country, 
have acquired bloodless possession of the Californias, and the American flag 
has been raised at every important point in that province. 

I congratulate you on the success which has thus attended our military and 
naval operations. In less than seven months after Mexico commenced hostili- 
ties, at a time selected by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, and acquired mili- 
tary possession of the Mexican provinces of New Mexico, New Leon, Coa- 
huila, Tamaulipas, and the Californias, 4 territory largar in extent than that em- 
braced in the original thirteen States of the Union, inhabited by a considera- 
ble population, and much more than a thousand miles from the points at 
which we had to collect our forces, and commence our movements. By the 
blockade, the import and export trade of theenemy has been cut off. Well 
may the American people be proud of the energy and gallantry of our lar 

} ibiors . The events of these few months rda 
ifying proof that our country can, under any emergency, confidently rely for 
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the maintenance of her honor and the defence of her rights, on an effective force 
ready atall times voluntarily to relinquish the comforts of home for the perils and 
privations of the camp. And though such a force may be for the time ex- 
pensive, it is in the end economical, as the ability to command it removes the 
necessity of employing a large standing army in time of peace, and proves tnat 
our people love their institutions, and are ever ready to defend and protect 
them. 

Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and successful prosecution, being 
still anxious to arrest its evils, and considering that, after the brilliant victories 
of our armson the eighth and ninth of May last. the national honor could not 
be compromitted by it, another overture was made to Mexico, by my direction, 
on the 27th of July last. to terminate hostilities by a peace just and honorable 


to both countries. On the thirty-first of August following, the Mexican govern- 
ment declined to accept this friendly overture, but referred it to the decision of 
a Mexican Congress, to be assembled in the early part of the present month.| 
I communicate to you herewith a copy of the letter of the Secretary of State 
proposing to reopen negotiations, of the answer of the Mexican government, 
and of the reply thereto of the Secretary of State. 

The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor as the best means of secur 
ing peace. It is hoped that the decision of the Mexican Congress, to which our 
last overture has been referred, may result in a speedy and honorable peace. 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course of the Mexican au- 
thorities, it is the part of wisdom not to relax in the energy of our military 
operations until the result is made known. In this view it is deemed important 
to hold military possession of all the provinces which have been taken, until a 
definitive treaty of peace shall have been concluded and ratified by the two 
countries. 

The war has not been waged with a view te conquest ; but having been 
commenced by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy’s country, and will 
be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view to obtain an honourable peace, and 
thereby secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our 
much injured citizens who hold large pecuniary demands against Mexico. 

By the laws of nations a conquered territory is subject tobe governed by the 
conqueror during his military possession, and until there is either a treaty of 


peace, or he shall voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil government being 
necessarily superseded, it is the rightand duty of the conqueror to secure his 
conquest, and to provide for the maintenance of civil order and the rights of the) 
inhabitants. This right has been exercised, and this duty performed, oy our! 
military and naval commanders, by the establishment of temporary ques 
ments in some of the conquered provinces in Mexico, assimilating them as far 
as practicable to the free institutions of our own country. In_the provinces of 
New Mexico, and of the Californias, little if any further resistance is appre- 
hended from the inhabitants to the temporary governments which have thus, from! 
the necessity of the case and according to the laws of war, been established. 
It may be proper to provide for the security of these important conquests by! 
making an adequate appropriation for the purpose of erecting fortifications and 
defraying the expenses necessarily incident to the maintenance of our possession 
and authority over them. 

Near the close of your last session, for reasons communicated to Congress, ]| 
deemed it important, asa measure for securing a speedy peace with Mexico, 
that a sum of money should be appropriated, and placed in the power of the Ex- 
ecutive, similar to that which had been made upon two former occasions, during 
the administration of President Jefferson. 

On the 26th of February, 1803, an appropriation of two millions of dollars was 
made, and placed at the disposal of the President. Its object is well known. 
It was at that time in contemplation to acquire Louisiana from France, and it 
was intended to be applied as a part of the consideration which might be paid for 
that territory. On ke thirteenth of February, 1806, the same sum was in like 
manner appropriated, with a view to the purchase of the Floradas from Spain. 
These appropriations were made to faciliate negotiatons, and as a means to ena- 
ble the President to accomplish the important objectsin view. Though it did not 
become necessary for the President to use these appropriations, yet a state of 
things might havearisen in which it would have been highly important for him todo 
so, and tho wisciom of inaking them cannot be doubted. Itis believed that the mea- 
sure recomended at your last session met with the approbation of decided major- 
ities in both houses of Congress. Indeed, in different forms, a bill making an 
appropriation of two millions of dollars passed each House, and it is much to’ 
be regretted that it did dot become alaw. The reasons which induced me to 
recommend the measure at that time still exist ; and J again submit the subject 
for your consideration, and suggest the importance of early action upon it. 
Should the appropriation be re . and be not needed, it will remain in the trea- 
sury ; should it be deemed proper to apply it in whole or in part, it will be ac 
counted for as other public expenditures. _ 

Immediately after Congress had recognised the existence of the war with 
Mexico, my attention was directed to the danger that privateers might be fitted 
out in the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico to prey upon the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States ; and I invited the special attention of the Spanish government to 
the 14th article of our treaty with that Power, of the 20th October, 1795, un- 
der which the citizens and subjects of either nation whojshall take commissions 
or letters of marque, to act as privateers against the other, “ shall be punished 
as pirates.” 

t affords me pleasure to inform you that I have received assurances from the 
Spanish government that this article of the treaty shall be faithfully observed on 
its part. Orders for this purpose were immediately transmitted from that gov- 
ernment to the authorities of Cuba and Porto Rico to exert their utmost vigi- 
lance in preventing any attempts to fit out privateers in those islands against the 
United States. From the good faith of Spain] am fully satisfied that this treaty 
will be executed in its spirit, as well as its letter, whilst the United States 
will, on their part, faithfully perform all the obligations which it imposes on 
them. 

Information has been recently received at the Department of State that the 
Mexican government has sent to Havana blank commissions to privateers, and 
blank certificates of naturalization, signed by Gen. Salas, the present head of 
the Mexican government. There is, also, reason to apprehend that similar doc- 
uments have been transmitted to other parts of the world. Copies of these 
papers, iu translation are herewith transmitted. 

As the preliminaries required by the practice of civilized nations for com- 
missioning privateers and regulating their conduct yay not to have been ob- 
served, and as these commissions are in blank, to be filled up with the names of 
of citizens and subjects of all nations who may be willing to purchase them, the 
whole proceeding can only be construed as an invitation to all the free-booters 
upon earth, who are willing to pay for the privilege, to cruise against American 
commerce. It will be for our courts of justice to decide whether, under sucu 


ciscumstances, these Mexican letters of marque and reprisal shall protect those 


who accept them. and commit robberyies upon the high seas under their authority, 
from the pains and penalties of piracy. 

If the certificates of naturalization thus granted, be intended by Mexico to 
shield Spanish subjects from the guilt and punishment of pirates, under our treaty 
with Spain, they will certainly prove unavailing. Such a subterfuge would be 
but a weak device to defeat the provisions of a solemn treaty. 

I recommend that Congress should immediately provide by law for the trial 

and punishment as pirates of Spanish subjects who, escaping the vigilance of 
their government, shall be found guilty of privateering against the United States. 
[do not apprehend serious danger from these privateers. Our navy will 
be constantly on the alert to protect our commerce. Besides, in case prizes 
should be made of American vessels, the utmost vigilance will be exerted by 
our blockading squadron to prevent the captors from taking them into Mexican 
ports, and it is not apprehended that any nation will violate his neutrality by 
suffering such prizes to be condemned and sold within its jurisdiction. 
I recommend that Congress should immediately provide by law for granting let- 
ters of marque and reprisal against vessels under the Mexican flag. Itis true, that 
there are but few, if any, commercial vessels of Mexico upon the high seas ; 
and it is, therefore, not probable that many American privateers would be fitted 
out, in case a law should pass authorizing this mode of warfare. It is, notwith- 
standing, certain that such privateers may render good service to the commer- 
cial interests of the country by recapturing our merchant ships, should any be 
taken by armed vessels under the Mexican flag, as well as by capturing those 
vessels themselves. Every means within our power should be rend avail- 
able for the protection of our commerce. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury will exhibit a detailed 
statement of the condition of the finances. The imports for the fiscal year end- 
ing on the thirteenth of June last were of the value of one hundred and twenty- 
one million six hundred and ninety-one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven 


ldollars ; of which the amount exported was eleven million three hundred and 


forty-six thousand six hundred and twenty-three dollars, leaving the amount re- 
tained in the country for domestic consumption one hundred and ten million 
three hundred and forty-five thousand one rae ae and seventy-four dollars, 
The value of the exports for the same period was one hundred and thirteen 
million four hundred and eighty-eight thousand five hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars ; of which one hundred and two million one hundred and forty-one thousand 
eight-hundred and ninety-three dollars consisted of domestic productions, and 
eleven million three hundred and forty-six thousand six hundred and twenty- 
three dollars of foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same year were twenty-nine million 
four hundred and ninety-nine thousand two hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
six cents; of which there was derived from customs twenty-six million seven 
hundred and twelve thousand six hundred and sixty-seven dollars and eighty- 
seven cents, from sales of public lands two millions six hundred and ninety five 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two dollars and forty-eight cents, and from inci- 
dental and miscellaneous sources ninety-two thousand one hundred and twenty- 
six dollars and seventy-one cents. The expenditures for the same period were 
twenty-eight million thirty-one thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars and 
twenty cents, and the balance in the treasury on the first day of July last was 
nine million one hundred and twenty-six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars and eight cents. 

The amount of the public debt, including treasury notes, on the first of the 
present month was twenty-four million pei Sa and fifty-six thousand four 
hundred and ninety-four dollars and sixty cents; of which the sum of seven- 
teen million seven hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars and sixty-two cents was outstanding on the fourth of March, 1845, 
leaving the amount incurred since that time six million four hundred and sixty- 


jseven thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars and ninety-eight cents. 


In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigor and energy, as the best 
means of bringing it to a speedy and honorable termination, a further loan will 
be necessary, to meet the expenditures for the present and next fiscal years. 
If the war should be continued until the thirtieth of June, 1848—being the end 
next fiscal year—it is estimated that an additional loan of twenty-three millions 
of dollars will be required. This estimate is made upon the assumption that it 
will be necessary to retain constantly inthe treasury four millions of dollars, to 
guard against contingencies. If such surplus were not required to be retained, 
then a loan of nineteen millions of dollars would be sufficient. If, however, 
Congress, at the present session, impose a revenue duty on the principal arti- 
cles now embraced in the free list, it is estimated that an additional annual re- 
venue of about two millions and a half, amounting, it is estimated, on the thir- 
tieth of June, 1848, to four millions of dollars, would be derived from that source ; 
and the loan required would be reduced by that amount. It is estimated, also, 
that should Congress graduate and reduce the price of such of the public lands 
as have been long in the market, the additional revenue derived from that source 
would be annually, for several years to come, between half a million and a mil- 
lion of dollars; and the loan required may be reduced by that amount also. 
Should these measures be adopted, tiie loan required would not probably exceed 
eighteen or nineteen millions of dollars—leaving in the treasury a constant sur- 
plus of four millions of dollars. The loan proposed, it is estimated, will be 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenditures, both for the war and for all other 
purposes, up to the thirtieth of June, 1848; and an amount of this loan, not 
exceeding one-half, may be required during the present fiscal year, and the 
greater part of the remainder during the first half of the fiscal year succeeding. 
In order that timely notice may be given, and proper measures taken to effect 
the loan, or such portion of it as may be required, it is important that the au- 
thority of Congress to make it, be given at an early period of your present ses- 
sion. It is suggested that the loan should be contracted for a period of 20 years, 
with authority to purchase the stock and pay it off, at an earlier period, at its 
market value, out of any surplus which may at any time be in the treasury, ap- 
plicable to that purpose. After the establishment of peace with Mexico, it is 
supposed that a considerable surplus will exist, and that the debt may be ex- 
tinguished in a much shorter period than that for which it may be contracted. 
The period of twenty years, as that for which the proposed loan may be con- 
tracted, in preference to a shorter period, is suggested, because all experience, 
both at home and abroad, has shown that loans are effected upon much better 
terms upon long time, than when they are reimbursable at short dates. 
Necessary as this measure is, to sustain the honor and the interests of the 
country, engaged in a foreign war, it is not doubted but that Congress will 
promptly authorize it. 
The balance in the treasury on the first of July last exceeded nine millions of 
dollars, notwithstanding considerable expenditures had been made for the war 
during the months ‘of May and June preceding. But for the war, the whole 
public debt could and would have been extinguished within a short period ; and 
it was a part of my settled policy to do so, and thus relieve the people from its 
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the protected and favored classes to retain the unjust advantages which they 
had so long enjoyed It was to be expected that a similar struggle would be 
made by the same classes in the United States, whenever an attempt was made 
to modify or abolish the same unjust system here. The protective policy had 
been in operation in the United States for a much shorter period, and its per- 
nicious effects were not, therefore, so clearly perceived and felt. Enough, how- 
ever, was known of these effects to induce its repeal. 

It would be strange if, in the face of the example of Great Britain, our prin- 

cipal foreign customer, and of the evils of a system rendered manifest in that 
Economy in the public expenditures is at all times a high duty, which al! pub- country by long and painful experience, and in the face of the immense ad- 
lic functionaries of the government owe to the people. This duty becomes the ‘vantages which, under a more liberal commercial policy, we are already deri- 
more imperative in a period of war, when large and extraordinary expenditures ving, and must continue to derive, by supplying her starving population with 
become unavoidable. During the existence of the war with Mexico all our re-| food, the United States should restore a policy which she has been compelled 
sources should be husbanded, and no appropriations made except such as are| to abandon, and thus diminish her ability to purchase from us the food and other 
absolutely necessary for its vigorous prosecution and the due administration o articles which she so much needs, and we so much desire to sell. By the sim- 
the government. Objects of appropriation which in peace may be deemed use-| 'y]taneous abandonment of the protective policy by Great Britain and the Uni- 
ful or proper, but which are not indispensable for the public service, may, when |ted States, new and important markets have already been opened for our agri- 
the country is engaged in a foreign war, be well postponed to a future period ||cultural and other products ; commerce and navigation have received a new 
By the observance of this policy at your present session, large amounts may be jimpulse ; labor and trade have been released from the artificial trammels which 
saved to the treasury, and Be applied to objects of pressing and ee necessi- |have so long fettered them ; and to a great extent reciprocity, in the exchange 
ty, and thus the creation of a corresponding amount of public debt may be) of commodities, has been introduced at the same time by both countries, and 
avoided. greatly for the benefit of both. Great Britain has been forced, by the pressure 

It is not meant to recommend that the ordinary and necessary appropriations! \of circumstances at home, to abandon a policy which has been upheld for ages, 
for the support of government should be withheld, but it is well known that at) and to open her markets for our immense surplus of breadstuffs; and it is con- 
every session of Congress, appropriations are proposed for numerous objects’ |fidently believed that other Powers of Europe will ultimately see the wisdom, 
which may or may not be ook , without suns affecting the public interests ;||if they be not compelled by the pauperism and sufferings of their crowded pop- 
and these it is recommended should not be granted. ‘ulation, to pursue a similar policy. 

The act passed at your last session “reducing the duty on imports” not Our farmers are more deeply interested in maintaining the just and liberal 
having gone into operation until the first of the present month, there has not policy of the existing law than any other class of our citizens. They constitute 
been time for its practical effect upon the revenue, and the business of the coun-''alarge majority of our population : and it is well known that when they pros- 
try, to be developed. It is not doubted, however, that the just policy which it |per, all other pursuits prosper also. They have heretofore not only received 
adopts will add largely to our foreign trade, and promote the general prosperity. jnone of the bounties or favors of government, but, by the unequal operations 
Although it cannot be certainly foreseen what amount of revenue it will yield, it jof the protective policy, have been made, by the burdens of taxations which it 
is estimated that it will exceed that produced by the act of 1842, which it su-||imposed, to contribute to the bounties which have enriched others. 
perseded. ‘The leading principles established by it are, to levy the taxes with! When a foreign as well as a home market is opened to them, they must re- 
a View to raise revenue, and to impose them upon the articles imported accord-| ceive, as they are now receiving, increased prices for their products. They will 
ing to their actual value. find a readier sale, and at better prices, for their wheat, flour, rice, Indian corn, 

e act of 1842, by the excessive rates of duty which it imposed on many ||beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, and other articles, which they produce. The 
articles, either totally excluded them from importation, or greatly reduced the |home market alone is inadequate to enable then to dispose of the immense 
amount imported, and thus diminished instead of producing revenue. By it the |surplus of food and other articles which they are capable of producing even at 
taxes were imposed not for the legitimate purpose of raising revenue, but to af. \the most reduced prices, for the manifest reason that they cannot be consumed 
ford advantages to favored classes, at the expense of a large majority of their)|in the country. The United States can, from their immense surplus, sup- 
fellow-citizens. Those employed in agriculture, mechanical pursuits, commerce ply not only the home demand, but the deficiencies of food required by the 
and navigation, were compelled to contribute from their substance to swell the whole world. 
profits and overgrown wealth of the comparatively few who had invested their | That the reduced production of some of the chief articles of food in Great 
eapital in manufactures. The taxes were not levied in proportion to the value’ Britain, and other parts of Europe, may have contributed to increase the de 
of the articles upon which they were imposed ; but, widely departing from this |mand for our breadstuffs and provisions, is not doubted ; but that the great and 
just rule, the lighter taxes were, in many cases, levied upon articles of luxury efficient cause of this increased demand, and of increased prices, consists in the 
and high price, and the heavier taxes on those of necessity and low price, con- |removal of artificial restrictions heretofore imposed, is deemed to be equally 
sumed by the great mass of the people. It was a system the inevitable effect, certain. That our exports of food, already increased and increasing beyond 
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‘burden, and place the government in a position which would enable it to reduce, 
the public expenditures to that economical standard which is most consistent, 
with the general welfare, and the pure and wholesome progress of our institu-| 


tions 

Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, arising out of her refu 
sal to treat for peace, as well before as since the war so unjustly commenced 
on her part, are the extraordinary expenditures in which we have been involved. 
Justice to our own people will make it proper that Mexico should be held re- 
sponsible for these expenditures. 


of which was to relieve favored classes and the wealthy few from contributing 
their just proportion for the support of government, and to lay the burden on 
the labor of the many engaged in other pursuits than manufactures. 

A system so unequal and unjust has been superseded by the existing law, 
which imposes duties not for the benefit or injury of classes or pursuits, but 
distributes, and, as far as practicable, equalizes the public burdens among all, 
classes and occupations. The favored classes, who, under the unequal and, 


unjust system which has been repealed, have heretofore realized large profits, | 


and many of them amassed large fortunes, at the expense of the many who} 
have been made tributary to them, will have no reason to complain if they shall 
be required to bear their just proportion of the taxes necessary for the support 
of government. So far from it, it will be perceived, by an examination of the 
existing law, that discriminations in the rates of duty imposed, within the rev-, 
enue principle, have been retained in their favour. The incidental aid againet| 
foreign competition which they still enjoy gives them an advantage which no 
other pursuits possess ; but of this none others will complain, because the du- 
ties levied are necessary for revenue. These revenue duties, including freights) 
and charges, which the importer must pay before he can come in competition 
with the sade manufacturer in our markets, amount, on nearly all our leading} 
branches cf manufacture, to more than one-third of the value of the imported) 
article, and in some cases to almost one-half its value. 
it is not doubted that ourdomestic manufacturers, will continue to prosper, 
realizing in well conducted establishments even greater profits than can be de- 
rived from any other regular business. Indeed, so far from requiring the protec-| 
tion of even mcidental revenue duties, our manufacturers in several leadin 
branches are extending their business, giving evidence of great ingenuity and) 
skill, and of their ability to compete, with increased prospect of success, for! 
the open market of the world. Domestic manufactures, to the value of seve- 
ral millions of dollars, which cannot find a market at home, are annually ex- 
ported to foreign countries. With such rates of duty as those established by 
the existing law, the system will probably be permanent ; and capitalists, who 
have made, or shall hereafter make, their investments in manufactures, will 
know upon what to rely. The country will be satisfied with these rates, be- 
cause the advantages which the manufacturers still enjoy result necessarily 
from the collection of revenue for the support of government.—High protec- 
tive duties, from their unjust operation upon the masses of the people, cannot) 
fail to give rise to extensive dissatisfaction and complaint, and to constant ef- 
forts to change or repeal them, rendering all investments in manufactures un- 
certain and precarious. Lower and more permanent rates of duty, at the same 
time that they will yield to the manufacturer fair and remunerating profits, wil] 
secure him against the danger of frequent changes in the system, Shick cannot 
fail to ruinously affect his interests. 

Simultaneously with the relaxation of the restrictive policy by the United! 
States, Great Britain, from whose example we derive the system, has relaxed) 
hers. ~ She has modified her corn laws, and reduced many other duties to mod- 
erate revenue rates. After ages of experience, the statesmen of that country 
have been constrained by stern necessity, and by a public opinion having its 
foundation in the sufferings and wants of impoverished millions, to abandon a 
system the effect of which was to build up immense fortunes in the hands of the 
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former example, under the more liberal policy which has been adopted, will be 
still vastly enlarged, unless they be checked or prevented by a restoration of 
ithe protective poy cannot be doubted. That our commercial and navigating 
interests will be enlarged in a corresponding ratio with the increase of our trade 
is equally certain ; while our manufacturing interests will still be the favored 
interests of the country, and receive the incidental protection afforded them by 
revenue duties ; and more than this they cannot justly demand. 

In my annual message of December last, a tariff of revenue duties based upon 
the principles of the existing law was recommended, and I have seen no reason 
to change the opinions then expressed. In view of the probable beneficial ef- 
fect of that law, I recommend that the policy established by it be maintained. 
It has but just commenced to operate ; and to abandon or modify it without 
giving it a fair trial, would be inexpedient and unwise. Should defects in ahy 
of its details be ascertained by actual experience to exist, these may be hereaf- 
ter corrected ; but until such defects shall become manifest. the act should be 
fairly tested. 

It is submitted for your consideration whether it may not be proper, asa war, 
measure, to impose revenue duties on some of the articles now embraced in the 
free list. Should it be deemed proper to impose such duties, with a view to 
iraise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, or to avoid to that 
extent the creation of a public debt, they may be repealed when the emergency 


jthat gave rise to them shall cease to exist, and constitute no part of the per- 


manent policy of the country. 

The act of the sixth of Augest last, “ to provide for the better organization 

of the treasury, and for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement 
of the public revenue,” has been carried iato execution as rapidly as the delay 
necessarily arising out of the appointment of new officers, taking and approving 
then bonds, and preparing and securing proper places for the safekeeping of the 
public money, would permit. It is not proposed to depart in any respect from 
the principles or policy on which this great measure is founded. There are, 
however, defects in the details of the measure, developed by its practical opera- 
tion, which are fully set forth in the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to 
which the attention of Congress is invited. These defects would impair to 
some extent the successful operation of the law at all times, but are especially 
embarrassing when the country is engaged in a war, when the expenditures are 
greatly increased, when loans are to be effected, and the disbursements are to 
be made at points many hundred miles distant, in some cases, from any deposi- 
tory, and a large portion of them in a foreign country. The modifications sug- 
— in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury are recommended to your 
avorable consideration. 
In connexion with this subject, I invite your attention to the importance of 
establishing a branch of the mint of the United States at New York.—Two- 
thirds of all the revenue derived from customs being collected at that point, the 
demand for specie to pay the duties will be large ; and a branch mint, where 
cen y coin and bullion could be immediately converted into American cvin, 
would greatly facilitate the transaction of the public business, enlarge the cir- 
— of gold and silver, and be, at the same time, a safe depository of the 
public money. 

The importance of graduating and reducing the price of such of the public 


few, and to reduce the laboring millions to pauperism and misery. Nearly in 
the same ratio that labor was depressed, capita] was increased and concentrated 
by the British protective policy. ; 

‘The evils of the system in Great Britain were at length rendered intolerable, 
‘and it has been abandoned, but not without a severe struggle on the part of 


lands as have been long offered in the market, at the minimum rate authorized 
by existing laws, and remain unsold, induces me again torecommend the subject 
to your favorable consideration. Many millions of acres of these lands have 
been offered in the market for more than thirty years, and larger quantities for 

than ten or twenty years ; and being of én tahtios quollg, they must re- 
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main unsaleable for an indefinite period, unless the price at which they may be|| ‘There are other suggestions in the report which deserve, and, I doubt no a 
purchased shall be reduced. To place a price upon them above their real va- your 
lue is not only to prevent their sale, and thereby deprive the Treasury of any! € progress and condition of the mail service for the past year ye ully 
income from that source, but is unjust to the States in which they lie, because, presented inthe report of the Postmaster General. The revenue for year 
it retards their growth and increase of population, and because they have no ending on the thirtieth offJune last amounted to three million four hundred and 
power to levy a tax upon other lands vtin their limits, held by other proprie-| eighty-seven thousand one hundred and ninety-nine dollars, which is eight hun- 
tors than the United States, for their local government dred and two thousand six hundred and forty-two dollars and forty five cents 
The beneficial effects of the graduation principle have been realized by some y 
of the States owning the lands within their limits, in which it has been adopted.| tile five andl 
They have been demonstrated also by the United States acting as the tneies na ninety-seven thousand and slabapasbveis dollars and eighty cents have been 
drawn from the treasury. The disbursements for the year were two hundred 
mand in the price established by the laws of the United| While 
ited periods. The result was, that large quantities of these lands were purchased d re nd 
which would otherwise have remained unsold. The lands were disposed of at their wien, and the of four handesd und poet 
real value, and many persons of limited means were enabled to purchase stein teed of the 
tracts upon which they have settled with their families. That similar perfo duties with piel 8 faithfulness deserving 
would be produced by'the adoption of the graduation policy by the United peom commendation. For many interesting details pes. Ae with the operations of 
nal hy ar the odin of nde which" you are tthe report of th 
withhold large quantities of the public lands from the use and occupation of our ble 
citizens, by fixing upon them prices which experience has shown they will not!\i1.+ the business of this department should be so regulated that the revenues 
command. On the contrary, it is a wise policy to afford facilities to our citizens to}|4erived from it should be made e qual to the expen Sen res; and it is believed 
that these lands, if reduced in price, could be secured in large quantities by spec- ; 
ulators or capitalists, the sales may be restricted, in limited quantities to actu-|/" with full reliance upon the wisdom and patriotism of your deliberations, it 


al settlers, or persons purchasing for purposes of cultivation. will be my duty, as it will be my anxious desire, to co-operate with you in 
In my last annual message J submitted for the consideration of Congress, the|/every constitutional effort to promote the welfare and maintain the honor of 
present system of managing the mineral lands of the United States, and recom-|jour common country. JAMES K. POLK. 


mended that they should be brought into the market and sold, upon such terms}! Washington, December 8, 1846. 


and under such restrictions as Congress might prescribe. By the actof the 1]th “ 
of July last, «the reserved lead mines and contiguous lands in the States of II- Wantep,—Nos. 1, 23, and 24 of Vol. 1; Nos. 3, 6, 8 and 12 of Vol. 2 ; 
linois and Arkansas, and the Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa,” were author-||Nos. 3 and 8 of Vol. 5; and Nos. 23 and 24 of Vol. 6 of the Anglo American, 
ized to be sold. The act is confined in its operation to “ lead mines and con- for which 12} cents each will be paid at this office. 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6} per cent. prem. 


tegulands.” 
A large portion of the public lands containing copper and other ores is repre- Se 


sented to be very valuable, and I recommend that provisions be made author THE ANGLO AMERIC AN, 


izing the sale of these lands, upon such terms and conditions as their supposed : 
value may, in the judgment of Congress, be deemed advisable, having due re- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12. 1846 
gard tu the interests of such of our citizens as may be located on them. 

It will be important during your present session, to establish a territorial gov-j}_ By the arrival of the Caledonia at Boston, we are put in possession of our 
ernment and to extend the jurisdiction and laws of the United States over the}|fondon files to the 19th ult. ‘The news is not of any great importance. The 
of Kangen, - Our lens sagalating tendo and intercourse with the Indien prices of provisions, and also of Cotton, were a little lower,—all fears of star- 


tribes east of the Rocky Mountains should be extended to the Pacific Ocean ;||" “ : . 

and for the purpose of executing them, and preserving friendly relations with||V@tion had subsided, though in some parts of Ireland there was still a good deal 

the Indian tribes within our limits, an additional number of Indian agencies will] |of distress experienced. 

be required, and should be authorized by law. The establishment. of custom-|! The paper warfare in regard to the Montpensier marriage was carried on with 

of roads, and for the as much virulence and bitterness as ever, and it was rumoured that Lord Brough- 
@ mal’ on such routes as the public convenience will suggest, require legisla |i.m had undertaken to state the case of the French Government in the British 


tive authority. It will be proper, also to establish a surveyor general’s office in 7 . - é 
that territory, and to make the necessary provision for eee the public lands||Parliament—this would indeed be a novel and unprecedented proceeding, and 
and bringing them into market. As our citizens who now reside in that distant||goes to show how much more necessary it is in these days than it was formerly, 


region have been subjected to many hardships, privations and sacrifices in their! |for the acts of a nation to be able to bear the scrutiny of the world. Lord 

emigration, and by their improvements have enhanced the value of the public!|p.imerston is severely handled in the business—he is charged with having vio- 

lands in the neighborhood of their settlements, it is recommended that liberal nd . g 
lated the understanding that was formed at Eu, and of following up that blunder 


grants be made to them of such portions of these lands as they may occupy, 
and that similar grants or rights st pomies be made to all who may em-|/by ‘committing himself to the overtly aggressive position of an enemy.” The 
J 


igrate thither within a limited period, to be prescribed by law. whole subject is magnified in importance, and the possible evil consequences 
The report of the Secretary of War contains detailed information relative to|/that may arise is looked upon as if already at the door. However, we presume 

the several branches of the public service connected with that department.||,; ; 

The operations of the army have been of a satisfactory and highly gratifying a , aanalam ee 


character. 
I recommend to your early and favorable consideration the measures proposed|| Spain and Portugal, these lands of revolution, are both in an unsettled state, 


by the Secretary of War for speedily filling up the rank and file of the regular|/and it is hard to tell from one month to another what kind of Governments or 
army, for its greater efficiency in the field, and for raising an additional force to|/ hat rulers they are likely to have. 
serve during the war with Mexico. A of the Landen ’ 
Embarrassment is likely to arise for want of legal provision authorizing com- writing trom 
ple, reports the receipt of an extraordinary document from Lord Palmerston, in 


pensation to be made to the agents employed in the several states and Territories} 
to pay the revolutionary and other pensioners the amountsallowed them by law.||which the Porte is demanded to abolish slavery in the Ottoman empire. 


Your attention is invited to the recommendation of the Secretary of War on this|/This would be such a high-handed, as well as unjust measure, that we cannot 
ive credit to the tale. Lord Palmerston’ belligerent qualities are well known, 
to compensation, with other disbursing officers. et he is unquestionably an able and enlightened statesman, and could not so 

Our relations with the various Indian tribes continue to be of a pacific charac-| [S°™8elessly embroil his country by such an indefensible interference in the inter- 
ter. The unhappy dissentions which have existed among the Cherokees for||nal affairs of a foreign country. 


many years past have been healed. Since my last annual message important : . : 
treaties have been negotiated with some of the tribes, by which the Indian title||_ In accordance with our usual practice, although the document is of great 


to large tracts of valuable land within the limits of the States and Territories||length, we place in our columns the whole of the President's Message. It is 
has been extinguished, and arrangements made for removing them to the coun-||ynquestionably an able and dignified state paper, and from the subject it treats 
try west of the Mississippi. Between three and four thousand of oe tribes! |... will be read with interest by all. ‘The greater part of it is taken up in re 
i t treaty stipulati ie 
have been removed to the country provided for them by treaty stipulations, and viewing the t etions between Mexico and the United States previous to the 


arrangements have been made for others to follow. 
In our intercourse with the several tribes, particular at tention has been given||commencement of hostilities between the two countries, in which it endeavors 


to the important subject of education. The number of schools established among " prove that Mexico, and not the United States, was the aggressor. The Pre- 


them has been increased, and additional means provided, not only for teaching! |sident shows—that the United States always claimed the Rio Grande as their 
——— “ig of education, but of instructing them in agriculture and the lwestern boundary, up to 1819, when all west of the Sabine was ceded to Spain 
I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy for a satisfactory view|{}—that Texas always claimed the Rio Grande for her western boundary, and ex- 
of the operations of the department under his charge during the past year. It||tended her “civil and political jurisdiction” up to that line—and also, that 
is gratifying to perceive that while the war with Mexico has tendered it neces-||immediately after the admission of Texas into the Union, Congress exercised 
to employ an unusual number of our armed vessels on her coasts the pro- jurisdiction over the territory up to the Rio Grande, by establishing Custom 
Houses, and opening post-routes and post-offices west of the Nueces ;—and 


tection due e our commerce in other quarters of the world has > spt in- 
ient.— ill be i i to th ice i 
sufficient © means w spared to give efficiency e naval service in from all this he jostly argues that he hed no option, bat to protect thet pos- 


the prosecution of the war; and [ am happy to know that the officers and men 
anxiously desire to devote themselves to the service of their country in any||tion of territory recognised as part of the United States by the constituted au- 


enterprise, however difficult of execution. _ si Ithorities, from the threatened invasion by Mexico. It would certainly appear, 
I recommend toyour favourable consideration the proposition to add to each!ii.5+ if there is blame in the matter, it cannot justly be cast on the Executive. 
of our foreign squadrons an efficient sea steamer, and, as especially demanding The aia i be ied wilh Wien, ap 
Presid ommends that the war shall be prosecu > & 


attention, the establishment at Pensacola of the necessary means of repairing oy ar . 
and refitting the vessels of the navy employed in the Gulf of Mexico. ||the quickest meahs of obtaining peace, and intimates that more troops will be 


| 
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required ; and also avows the intention of continuing to occupy all the ports! 
and provinces which have been captured from Mexico. until all their diflerences| 
shall have been settled by treaty—at the same time he declares the objects of, 
the war to be an honourable peace, and ample indemnity, and not conquest : but 
he does not state whether or not « indemnity” means “territory.” The esti- 
mated amount of the additional loans required to bring the war to a close, and 
to meet all expenditures up to the first of July 1848, is only twenty-three mil- 
lions—this estimate is based on the supposition that the Free ‘Trade Tariff wil) 
produce more revenue than the Protective Tariff of 1842. 

He asks Congress to pass a Inw authorising the punishment of Spanish sub- 


jects found acting under Letters of Marque issued by the Mexican government, | 


as pirates ; and also recommends the authorising of issuing Letters of Marque 
by the United States. 


The remainder of the Message is mainly taken up in discussing the financial, 
and internal affairs of the Union. 


*,* The extreme length of the President's Message has so crowded our co- 
lumns that we are forced to leave out several articles of interest prepared for 
this week ; this will also account for the omission of our usual Theatrical and 
Literary notices. 


Fine Arts. 


American Art Union.—The annual distribution of Paintings and Sculpture, 
is to take place on tne 18th inst., and we have been obligingly furnished with a 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


| Camillo Sivori.—The last concert of the Violinist, prior to his departure for the 
\South, took place on Thursday of last week and attracted a host of admirers of 


ithe sublime, the fanciful, the imaginative and the artistical. The ‘ bill of fare’ 
promised a rich feast, and well were those promises realised. Sivori's first piece 
\was the enchanting ‘ Campanello.’ The Adagio movement requires a full vo- 
‘lume of tone and bold broad bowing, both of which requisites are possessed by 
Sivori toa high degree. ‘The Cadenza at the end of this movement introddc- 
ling, or rather leading to the Rondo, was an exquisitely finished morceau, perfect 
lin style, execution and feeling. The Rondo itself is so captivating a melody 
ithat it seemed to have engrafted itself upon the hearts and minds of the audience. 
\Sivori’s second piece was a Duet with Rapetti by Maurer of which we have spok- 
\en before. His third piece was a Duet for Violin and piano from * Lucia de Lam- 
ilmermoor,” in which he was ably accompanied by Fontana. In this Duett Sivori 
displayed the sterling materiel of the violin, particularly in that beautiful second 
movement which was encored. He showed intense feeling in the very highest 
‘|branch of the art, and proved himself to be, in the Canfahile and singing style 
‘lof playing, as unrivalled as he is in wonderful execution. We would suggest 
‘Ito this artiste more of these fantasias on operatic airs,in which he makes the 
\roice of the Violin as effective and soul-stirring as that of a Rubini. His last 
'\piece was the “ Carnival,” with some new variations executed in a manner 
worthy of his immortal master. There were other features at this concert 
which must not be overlooked. Miss Northall does not articulate distinctly 
enough. Inthe air from “ Anna Bolena” it was difficult to make out in what 
‘language she was singing. Mrs. Edward Loder sang the « Di Racer” ex- 
‘itremely well, but the forituri necessary to this composition are not her forte. 
[She has a good quality of voice and ample flexibility for the English or German 
\|school, for which it is better adapted than for the Italian. Mr. Kyle executed 


list of the works of arts that are to be distributed. We have heretofore spoken some variations for the fluteon a favorite Welch Air with great sweetness and 
in terms of unqualified praise of the objects of this institution, and the more we ‘feeling. His tone and expression are excellent. The second great feature at 
see of its operations the more we are convinced that it is affording invaluable aid |this concert, ay a — a ee Pico and 4 = ~_—— 
to the eause of Art in this country. We have not space to enlarge on the sub- from ‘ La prova d’au Opera Seria,” in which both Artistes acquitted themse 14 
: ; ras . in capital style, De Begnis sang this we believe for the first time, but why ! 
ject, but would simply state that some of the paintings to be distributed are per- We are at a loss to know, for it is one of the most effective Duets he has ever 
fect gems, that the subscription is only five dollars, and that all who subscribe !taken part in, in America, and is so copiously capable of showing off his rich 


before the distribution are entitled te an equal chance. The following is the ‘buffo humour and fine falsetto—which last quality we did not know he possessed 


list spoken of : 


1 Alms Giving. .... Daniel Huntington 
2 Landseape—an Old Man’s 
Lesson.........-. A. B. Durand 
3 A Lesson on the Immortality of the 
Soul Luther Terry 
4 Cattle Piece......... T. H. Hinckley 
5 Landscape............ Doughty 
6 Landscape—afternoon. ... Geo. Innes 
7 The Reprimand........ T. Le Clear 
8 Landscape, view near Newark G. Innes 
9 Plauterkill Clove, Cats- 
kill............ Regis Gignoux 
10 North American woodland scenery — 
Penobscot Indians encamped. 
P. Harry 
11 Boy and Streamiet......... P Harry 
12 Landscape. ........-.....- G. Innes 
13 New Jersey from Orange ©o., N. Y., 
Greenwood lake in the distance, 
J. F. Cropsey 
14 Boatmen on the Mis- 
souri.........-.. G. C. Bingham 
15 The Arch of Nero, of the ancient 
acqueduct near Tivoli. ... IT. Cole 
16 Spuyten Tuyvil Creek, on 
the Hudson. ......... J. Hamilton 
17 Italian shepherd boy... W.H. Powell 
18 Landscape—pic-nic party, C. P. Cranch 
19 View on Rock Creek, near 
Georgetown. ....... ©. P. Cranch 
20 Coast Scene, with figures, W. Ranney 
21 La@ffdscape............. E. Leutze 
22 On Claverack creek, near 
Hudson, N.Y...... T. A Richards 
23 Boys fishing. .......... T. Le Clear 
24 Landscape—Spring. ..... R. Gignoux 
25 Landscape—Autumn..... R. Gignoux 
26 Lake scene. ....... B. M. McConkey 
occ G, Inmes 
28 Landscape. ........ D. W.C. 8outell 
D. W.C, Boutell 


Ranney 
31 The Dead Charger...... W Ranney 
32 Marine View—in the Medi- 
terranean......... G. R. Bonfield 
33 The Angel's whisper..... J T. Peele 
andsc 


34 L ape.........-- I. L. Williams 
35 St. John. .... 
36 Landscape and cottage. |. L. Williams 


39 Bluehill, near ee 
40 River Scene, on the 
Delaware......... G. R. Bonfield 


G. Harvey 


43 Dead Game. ........... R Gignoux 
44 Shad fishing on the Hudson, W. Ranney 
45 The “ Mo avian Rocks,” Va.. R. Smith 
46 Bay Scene............ W.M, Oddie 
47 Montpelier, Vermont...... R. Havell 
48 My “ big brother”...... J. H, Beard 
49 French Broad River, N.C, Miss Legare 
50 ‘* My first venture, sir!”. A. Smith, Jr. 
51 View on the Catskill, B. M. McConkey 
52 Salt Marsh, near Cape 
May, N.J.......-..+ J. Hamilton 
53 Coldspring, on the Hudson R. Gignoux 
54 Ticonderoga—Ethan Allen demanding 
its surrender....... J. B. Stearns 
55 Near Madison Village, N. Y. 
T. A. Richards 


59 Landscape........ B 

60 Coast Scene.......... 

61 tee Lieking ere 

462 View ou the Li 
River, Ky........ W. L. Sonntag 

63 Mount Blanc, from the 

Val D’aoste......... R.Gignoux 


W. M. Oddie 


64 Onthe Hudson near Croton, R. Havell 
65 Indian Hunters—a view on the Sus. 
quehanna in the olden time, J. Shaw 


66 Landscape— Western scene, 
J.H. Beard 
67 Fruit Piece.......... Louis Grabe 


68 Landscape—morning, from 
Beattie’s Poem, .... J. F. Cropsey 
View from the “ Pallisades.” looking 
down the Hudron, D. ©. Boutell 
The Last Arrow... D.W.C. Boutell 


Flight into Egypt. ..... G. L. Brown 


72 The Young Itinerant.... . J. H. Beard 
73 Italian Landscape. ... D. Huntington 
74 Study from Nature, 


W. W. Wotherspoon 
Landscape—woodland, D. Huntington 
Fruit Piece. ..... R. B. Hall 


77 Preparing to fish...... J. H. Cafferty 
78 Landscape—sunset... D. Huntington 
79 Italian Fruit Woman... G A. Baker 
80 View on the Hudson...... C. Baker 
81 Landscape—evening —from 
Grey’s Flegy...... J. F. Cropsey 
82 View onthe Kennebeck.. G. Harvey 
83 Landscape, with cattle 
Hinckley 
84 Land e position... C. Bake: 
85 Flower Piece.......... G. Harvey 
86 Snipe T. H Hinckley 
87 Landscape and Figures, J. H. Cafferty 
82 Landscape—sunset ... J. F. Cropsey 
89 Landscape........... T Doughty 
90 Study from Nature....... ( Innes 
91 Landscape............ T Doughty 
92 Dead Game. ........ R. G. Leonori 


Landscape. ......... R.G, Leonori 
View on Canterbury 


to such perfection. His sostenuto in the falsetto is unimpaired, and the finished 


style of his embellishments in the descending passage when he mimics Pico’s 
pantomime, does infinite credit to his taste. We rather think that cadenza em- 
‘braced 3 octaves in falsetto—from F above the line to F below the line. Sig- 
| nora Pico sang her part with equal gusto and burlesqued the Signor's style with 
‘\great naiveté. The ‘ Terzetto’ from “ Tl Fanatico” sung by Pico, Miss North- 
‘all and De Begnis was as effective and as clamorously encored as on a former 
|joceasion we have noticed. 

j Grand Musical Festival. 

| The Grand Periodical Musical Festival of the St. George’s Society of 
ithis city will take place at the Tabernacle on Tuesday evening, Dec. 29th. 
\We need only state, this week, that an immense array of talent will be en- 
gaged for the occasion. and that the funds realized by the Festival will be 
‘|devoted to charitable purposes Further particulars will be given in our 


| next. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
|| Wan-Orrice, Nov. 9.—Ist Regt. Life Gds.: Maj. and Lieut.-Col. J. Hall 
\|to be Lieut.-Col. and Col. without pur. ; Brey.-Maj. R. Parker to be Maj. and 
|Lieut.-Col., v. Hall; Lieut. W. Anderton to be Capt.,v. Parker. 3d Light 
||Drags.: Brev. Lieut.-Col. G. H. Lockwood, C B. to be Lieut.-Col. without 
‘|pur. ; Capt. J. W. Yerbury to be Maj., v. Lockwood ; Lieut. J. Martin to be 
\Capt. v Yerbury ; Cor. C. R. Colt to be Lieut., v. Martin. Coldstream Foot 
iGds.: Brev.-Col. C. A. F. Bentinck to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Brev.-Col. 
‘H. J. W. Bentinck to be Maj., v. C. A. F. Bentinck ; Lieut. and Capt. R. Van- 
\sittart to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.,v H. J. W. Bentinck. 5th Ft. : Maj. D. 
E. Johnson to be Lieut.-Col. without pur ; Capt. J. Spence to be Maj., v. 
Johnson ; Lieut W.S. Scroggs to be Capt., v. Spence; Sec. Lieut. Ss. 
Hegge to be First Lieut., v. Scroggs. 67th Ft.: Maj. E. B. Brooke tobe 


Creek, N.¥.......- A.B, Durand) |Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Brev.-Maj. T. J. Adair to be Maj., v. Brooke ; Lieut. 

95 View on She Hedson— alae Al: Pilsworth to be Capt., v. Adair; Ens J. C. Murray to be Lieut., y. Pils- 
_Cornwall, N.Y. .... A B. Durand |worth. 78th Ft.: Maj J. Forbes to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Brev.-Maj. 

J. P. Vassall to be Maj., v. Forbes: Lieut. D. St. V. Hamilton to be Capt 
98 Fronting Canterbury Ens. F. Sydenham to be Lieut., vy. Hamilton. 92d Ft. : Maj. J. 
Creek, N.Y....... Durand |A. Forbes to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Brev.-Maj. M. K. Atherley to be 

Maj., v. Forbes ; Lieut. C. E. S. Gleig to be Capt., Ens. G. w. 
101 Crossing the Stream, ||Hamilton Viscount Kirkwall to be Lieut, v. Gleig. 94th Ft.: Maj. J. Brown 
_,.,... W. W. Wotherspoon |to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Capt. W. D. Davenport to be Maj., v. Brown ; 

102 greed Regency | McClung |Lieut. G. A. K. D’Arevy to be Capt., v. Davenport; Ens. H. H. Pratt to be 
103 Fruit Piece. 8. Os W. Maj. J. ‘Allen to be Lieut.-Col. without 
105 The Fisher Boy...) White eck to be Maj, v. Allen; Lieut. W. Anderson to be Capt., 


106 Scene on the Delaware— 
shower passing off. . .. J. Hamilton 
7 Outlet of Winnipiseo ee 
Northern Italy, a scene of the 

middle age......... J. P. Kensett 
View on Lake Memphrema- 

BOG. B. M. McConkey 
110 Landscape ......... B. Watmough 
111 “ Search the Scriptures”.. E. White 
112 = Lake 

Memphre og.. B. M. \ 
113 The J.T. Peele 
114 Cove in Incopaco lake, N. Y . T. Cole 
115 Landscape......... B. Watmough 
116 Winter Scene......... 
117 Coast Scene......... G. 
118 Lake Sanford and Adirondach 
Mountain...... B.M. McConkey 
119 Prize Skating. ..... D W.C. Boute 
120 Landscape view near Hudson 
—looking down. ........ —— Ary 
121 Coast Scene, with Fisher- 
122 Pioneers. . .. 
123 Landscape—the Mountair 
Torrent. ........... Jesse Talbot 


R. Gignoux 


The Rooms are open from 7A. M. until 10 P. M. and the admission free. 


McConkey! 


R. Bonfield, 


tv. Peck; Ens. C. J. G. Williams to be Lieut., y. Anderson. 


Commissions to 
\bear dace 9th November, 1846. 


Wazx-Orrice, Nov. 13.—12th Light Drags.: P. T. Gunning, Gent., to be 
|Assis:.-Surg., v. M:Intyre, app. to 26th Ft. 3d Ft.: Hon. W. H. Lysaght to 
‘be Ens. without pur., v M‘Dermott, prom. in Sth Ft. 5th Ft. : Sergt -May. C. 


\Carter to be Sec. Lieut. without pur., v. Hoggle, prom, 8th Ft.: Ens. B. K. 
\M-Dermortt, from 3d Ft., to be Lieut. without pur., v. Cox, dec. 10th Ft. : 
||Ens. G. ‘I’. Whitaker to be Adjt , v. Galloway, who res. the Adjt’cy only. 15th 
|Pt.: J. Lloyd, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Bontine, app. to 2d Drags. 18th 
|Ft.: Assist.-Surg. J. Stewart to be Surg., v. G. Stewart, dec ; W. K. Chal- 
|mers, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. J. Stewart. 19th Ft.: G. V. Macdonald, 
||Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Anderson, app. to 37th Ft. 26th Ft.: Assist.- 
''Surg. D, M‘Intyre, M.D., from 12th Light Drags., to be Assist.-Surg., v. Home, 
|prom. on Staff. 29th Ft.: Capt. Eneas W. Fraser, from 39th Ft., to be Capt., 
v. Wilbraham, who exchs. 37th Ft.: Lieut. H R Manners to be Capt. with- 
out pur., v. J. Harvey, who rets. u f.-p.; Ens. J. G. Anderson, from 19th 
'|Ft., to be Ens. without pur. 39th Ft.: Capt. T. W. Hudson, from 61st Ft., to 
|be Capt., v. Atkinson, who exchs.; Capt. T. E. Wilbraham, from 29th Ft,, to 
be Capt., v. Fraser, who exchs. 50th Ft.: H. J. Hinde, Gent., to be Ens. 
‘\without pur., v. Cormick, dec. 6ist Ft.: Capt. J. S. Atkinson, from 39th Ft., 

to be Capt., v. Hudson, who exchs. 63d Ft.: Ens. H. White to be Lieut. 
without pur., v. Hughes, dec. ; Ens. W. Hunt to be Lieut. without r., V. 
White, whose prom. on 25th Aug. 1846 has been canc. 67th Ft.: G. A. 
\|M-Nair, Gent. to be Ens. without pur., v. Murray, prom. 76th Ft.: Ens. J. 


| 71 
| 
| 
| 
4 i 
| 
| 
| 93 
30 Crossing the ferry—scene | fy 
| | | 
| 
37 Dead Game........... R. Gigroux 
38 Winter evening...... T. H. Matteson | d 
41 Unhappy news......... J.T. Prele i 
| 
| 
56 Boy and Butterfly......._J. T. Peele | 4 
57 Landscape. ....... B. M. McConkey 
58 Coast Scene, (water color).... J.C. 5. 
| 
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W. Preston to be Lieut. by pur., v. Peel, who rets ; E.G. Gray, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur., v Preston. 78th Ft.: Ens. A. J. Robertson, from 92d Ft. to be 


Ens., v. Sydenham 80th Ft.: Ens. R. C. Oliphant, from Ryl. Newfoundland 


lofficer of a Recruiting District ‘I’. Falls, half-pay unatt. P. J. Yorke, Scots 


‘Fusilier Guards. 
| Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—T. Wright, half-pay Royal 


Companies, to be Lieut. without pur., v. Kershaw, dec. 92d F't.: W..J. Mac- Staff Corps W. J. King, half-pay Royal Staff Corps Hon. N. H. C. Massey, 


donald, Gent. to be Ens. without pur.. v. Robertson, app. to the 78th Ft. 94th 
Ft.: W. J. Bell, Gent. to be Ens, without pur., v. Pratt, prom. 2d W. I. 
Regt. : F. B. Foster, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Williams, prom. ; G. 
Ellis, Gent. to be Ens. without pur., v. Lawless, dec. Hospital Staff: Assist.- 
Surg. W. Home, M.D., from 26th Ft., to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class, v. 
Garret, dec. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 9.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Officers to take rank by Brevet as undermentioned ; the commissions to be 
dated Nov. 9, 1846. 


| half-pay unatt. J J. Hollis,25 Ft J. Proctor, 30th Ft F. Barrallier, half- 
'pay Rifle Brigade J. Henderson, half-pay unatt. P.S. Norman, 56thFt S. 
||Workman, half-pay unatt. J. Swinburn, half-pay unatt. R. Kelly, half-pay 
| unatt. Fort Major at Dartmouth G. Stuart, half-pay 42d Ft T. Kelley haif- 
\ pay Cheshire Fencibles, Fort Major at Tilbury Fort M. Macgregor, 5th Ft 
1(°- A. Bayley, C.M.G. half-pay. A. A. O'Reilly, half-pay unatt. D. E. John- 
son, 5th Ft G. Macpherson, Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. R. E. Burrows, 


half-pay unatt. ‘T’. Gloster. half-pay unatt. T.G. Harriotte, half-pay Royal 


| Staff Corps J. Walter, 95th Ft J. K. Ross, half-pay unatt. E. Wilmot, 


Generals to be Field-Marshals in the Army.—Sir G. Nugent, Bart. G. C. B., half-pay unatt. E. B. Brooke, 67th Ft C. F. Lardy, half-pay unatt. E. G. 


T. Grosvenor, Henry William Marquis of Anglesey, K. G. G. C. B. 


Kepple, half-pay unatt. R. H. Willcocks, Ft J. Fitzmaurice, half-pay 


Lieutenant-Generals to be Generals in the Army.—Sir C. Imhoff, G. Gordon, unatt. H. D. Maclean, half-pay unatt J. Campbell, 38th Ft J. Blood, half- 


C, Craven, J. Orde, Sir C. B. Egerton, G. C. M. G., Sir H. J. Cumming, T. B. 
Reynardson, John Earl of Carysfort, Sir P. Maitland, K. C. B., Hon. T. E. 
Capel, G. B. Mundy, Sir C. Halkett, K. C. B., Right Hon. Sir F. Adams, G. 
Cc. B. G.C.M G. 


Major-Generals to be Lieutenant-Generals in the Army.—Hon. H. B. Lygon,, 


Hon. E P. Lygon, ©. B , H. Shadforth, A. Lloyd, J. M. Hamerton, C B., P. 
J. 54 « Sir D Ximenes, D. Colquhoun, C. Nicol, C. B., Sir W. Tuyll, Sir G. 
H. F. Be 


rkeley, K. C. B., S. H. Berkeley, Sir C. J. Napier, G. C. B., H. Tou-, 


pay Royal Waggon Train E. Allen, half-pay unatt. J.C. Young, half-pay 
junatt. FF. Hope, half-pay unatt. J. Bowes, 87th Ft L.A. During, half- 
pay unatt. J.S. Smith. Ist Drag. Gds B. Jackson, half-pay Royal Staff 


‘Corps A. Tennant,35th Ft W. N. Orange, 67th Ft Sir J. J. Hamilton, 


‘Bart. half-pay unatt. C. Deane, Ist Ft H. A. O'Neill, half-pay unatt. Hon. 
‘W.N. Hill, half-pay unatt. H. Clinton, half-pay unatt. C. Stewart, half-pay 
‘unatt. IF. C. Irwin, half-pay unatt. H. C. Cowell, half-pay unatt. J. Fla- 
'mank, half-pay unatt. 


zel, Sir J. Dickson, K. C. B., Sir H. King, C. B., Sir E. Gibbs, K. C.B., Sir, Captains to be Majors in the Arm I. Foster, 3d West India Regt. R. 
G. T. Napier, K. C. B., Hon. H. R. Pakenham, K. C. B., Sir. J. Harvey, K. A. Andrews, 30th Ft J. Spence, 5th Ft J. Draper, 64th Ft H. Penleaze. 
C.B., Sir G. Seovell, K. C. B., Ulysses Lord Downes, K. C. B., Sir N.! Grenadier FtGds G. Weston, 14th Lt Drags. J. Harris, 24th Ft T. J. 
Douglas, K.C. B , George Marquis of Tweeddale, K. T. C. B., Sir F. W. | 'Taylor, 78th Ft J. J. Peck, ¢d West India Regt. H. R. Jones, 6th Drag. 
Trench, Alexander George Lord Saltoun, K. C. B., H. Wyndham, Sir E. Bo.) Gds_ Sir J. E. Alexander, 14th Ft D. Burns, 19th Ft B. Bender, 82d Ft 


water, Sir W. M. Gomm, K. C. B. 
Colonels to be Major-Generals in the Army.—C. E. Conyers, C. B., h.-p. In 
specting Field-officer ; G. A. Henderson, h.-p. Inspecting Field-officer ; R., 


/R. H. J. B. M‘Camming, 15th Ft W. Atkin, Royal Canadian Kifle Regt 


iD. Stuart, 46th Ft H. F. Ainslie, 83d Ft J. R. Heyland, 35th Ft W. H. 
‘Robinson, 72d Ft G. Myllus, 26th Ft T. J. Deverell, 67th Ft F. Eld. 


Parke, h.-p. unatt.—R. B. Macpherson, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : P. Hay, h.-p. 25th 90th Ft Ww. B. Caldwell, 92d Ft R. Carr, 38th Ft T. M. Wilson, 96th 
Light Drags. : J. Allan, C. B. of the 57th Ft. : A. Money, C. B. h.-p. 60th) Fe A. Splaine, 8ist Ft R. Bush, 96th Ft J. A. Robertson, 82d Ft C. 
Ft. : D. Forbes, C. B. h.-p. 78th Ft. : J. F. Ewart, C. B. Inspecting Field-of | Kelson, Ceylon Rifle Regt. J. Ward, 8lst Ft Hon. G. C. W. Forester, 
ficer ofa Recruiting District : H. A. Proctor, CB. h.-p. 6th I't.: W. Jervois,| Royal Regt, of Horse Guards J. Norman, 54th Ft A. W. Mackay, 2Ist 
h.-p. 53d Ft, : W Riddall. h.-p unatt. : ‘T. F. Addison, h.-p. 99th Ft.: SirF. Pt J. R. Bronker, 15th Ft G. P. Bushe, 7th Light Drags. C. F. Maxwell, 
Cockburn, 2d W. I. Regt. : T. Steele, h.-p. unatt.: C J. Doyle, h.-p. 2d Gar-| 82d Ft K. Vansittart. Coldstream Ft Gds J. M‘Mahon Kidd, 87th Ft H. 


rison Battalion : T. Charretie, h.-p. 7th W. I. Regt. : Sir G. Arthur, Bart.,| B. Harvey, 87th Ft E. A. G. Muller, Ist Ft W-. J. Clerke. 77th Ft A. 


h.-p. York Chasseurs : E. Parkinson, C. B. h.-p. 11th Ft. : T H. Blair, C. B.| 
h.-p. unatt.: Lluellyn, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : J. Hare, C. B. h. p. 20th Light! 
Drags. : R. Egerton, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : Sir W. Chalmers, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : 
Cc. Beckwith, C. B. h.-p. unatt.: W. Campbell, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : J. C. Bour | 
chier, h.-p. 22d Light Drags. : J. Grant, C. B. h.~p. unatt. : T. W. Taylor, C | 
B. h.-p. unatt. Lt.-Gov. Ryl. Mil. Coll. : L. Arguimbau C. B. h.-p. Ist Ft. 
Sir H. G. W. Smith, Bart., G.C. B. h -p. unatt. : F. Calvert, C. B. h.-p. unatt 
W. Staveley, C. B. h.-p. unatt —Deputy-Qrtrmstr.-Gen. Mauritius : Sir De L. 
Evans, K. C. B. h.-p unatt.: W. H. Scott, h.-p. unatt. : H. P. Davison, h.-p. 
5th W. I. Regt. : Sir T. Willshire, Bart.. K. C. B. h.-p. unatt—Commandant 
at Chatham : Hon. H. E. Butler, h.-p. 2d Garrison Battalion : E. Fleming, C. 
B. Inspecting Field-officer of a Recruiting District : J. Rolt, C. B. h.-p unatt. : 
P. Bainbrigge, C. B. h.-p. unatt.—Deputy-Qrtrmstr.-Gen. in Ireland: T. E. 
Napier, C. B. unatt.—Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. in Ireland : N. ‘Thorn, C. B. h.-p. 
Permanent Assist -Qrtrmstr.-Gen. : W. H. Sewell, C. B. 94th Ft.: WL. Darl- 
ing, h.-p. 2d Garrison Battalion : Sir J. Thackwell, K. C. B.—3d Light Drags. : 
Sir W. L Herries, C. B. h.-p. unatt.: J. M*Donald, C. B.--92d Ft.: T. S 
St. Clair. C. B. h.-p. unatt. : G. W. Patty, C. B. h.-p. unatt. ; T. J. Wemyss, 
C. B. h.-p. unatt.: R. B. Gabriel, C. B. h.-p. 22d Light Drags. : H. Thomas, 
C. B. h.-p. unatt. : W. Rowan, C. B. h.-p. unatt. : J. S. Kennedy, C. B. h.-p 
unatt. : Arthur William Moyses Lord Sandys, h.-p. unatt. : Sir'T. H. Browne, 
h.-p. unatt. : T. P. Howard, h.-p. 23d Light Drags. : R. W. Mills, h.-p. 9th 
Ft. : F. Ashworth, h.-p. 58th Ft.: R B. Fearon, C.B. 40th Ft.: H. Bail 
neavis, C. M. G. h.-p: unatt.: V. E. Eyre, late Horse Grenadier Guards : T. T. 
Wooldridge, h.-p. 9ist Ft.: G L Goldie, C B. h.-p. unatt.: G. P. Higgin 
son, h.-p. unatt. : G. Bowles, h.-p. unatt.: T. Bunbury, 67th Ft.: Hon H. 
F. C. Cavendish, 1st Regt. Life Guards : P. Ray, h -p. Scots Fusilier Guards : 


H. Godwin, C. B. h.-p. 87th Ft. ; T. W. Robbins, h.-p. 18th Ft. : R. Macnell, 


78th Ft. : G. D. Pitt, Inspecting Field-otficer of a Recruiting District : W. 
Sutherland, 5th Ft. : H. Rainey, C.B.h-p unatt. : Hon. C. Gore, C. B. De-! 


uty-Qrtrmstr.-Gen. in Canada, h.-p. unatt. : R. Dalyell, h.-p. unatt.: W. L | 


alton, h.-p. unatt.: C. R. Fox, h.-p. unatt. : Aide-de-Camp to the Queen : 
©. A. Shawe, Coldstream Foot Guards. 

Licutenant-Colonels to be Colonels in the Army.—A. Findlay, h. p. African 
Corps : W. Bush, First W. I. Regt. : F. T. Buller, “4 unatt. : H Despard, 
99th Ft.: B. B. Browne, h.-p. unattached: S. Brock, h-p. 48th Ft.: E.| 
W. Bell, h.-p. unatt.: A. Campbell, C. B.—9th Light Drags.: J. Reed.) 
half-pay 54th Foot: J. Jones, half-pay unattached : E. Carlyon, half-pay) 
66th Foot: T. Burke, half-pay 4th Foot: IT. S. Trafford, half-pay 24th 
Foot : C. Chambers, 25th Foot : W. Graham half-pay unattached : James. 
Thomas Earl of Cardigan, 11th Light Drags——G. Thornton, Grenadier! 
Ft Gds W. C. Coles, half-pay unatt. Sir M. Creagh, half-pay unatt. J., 
Eden, C. B., half-pay unatt. Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. in North Britain FE. R. Story,| 
half-pay unatt. Sir R. Burdett, Bart, half-pay unatt. C Shee, half-pay unatt. 
H.R. Hartly, half-pay unatt. H. W Barnard, Grenadier Ft Guards J. Camp-| 
bell, half-pay unatt. Sir C. Chichester, 81st Ft. Hon. C. Grey, half-pay unatt.| 
William tid de Ros, half-pay unatt.—J. Geddes, half-pay unatt. W. H. 
Cornwall, Coldstream F't Guards—C. F. Maclean. half-pay unatt. P. S. Stan-, 
hope, Grenadier Ft Guards C.C Blane, half-pay unatt. B. Brinckman, 
Coldstream Foot Guards P. Dundas, eae | unnatt. E. F. Boys, 45th Ft 
C. M. Hay, Coldstream Guards F Farqu 
Scots Fusilier Guards—C. Leslie, half pay unatt. H. E. Porter, half-pay unatt. 
G. E. Jones, 57th Ft J. D. Rawdon, half-pay unatt. W. Persse, C.B. 16th 
Lt . W. Beckwith, half-pay unatt. H. E. Robinson, half-pay unat.) 


G. Todd, half pay unatt. Hon. E. G. D. Pennant, half-pay unatt. TV. V. | 


Harcourt, half-pay ~natt. Hon. H. S. Fane, half-pay unatt. H. W. Breton, 
4th Ft A. T. Maclean, half-pay 13th Lt. Drags. Arthur Marqs. of Douro, 
half-pay unatt. G. Gawler, half-pay unatt. J.J. W. Angerstein, Grenadier 
Guards T. Marten, Ist Drags. Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bart. Grenadier Ft Gds 
T. G. Ball, half-pay unatt. E. Monins, 69th Ft W. Cox, half-pay unatt. 
W. Croker, C. B. 17th Ft H. Capadose, 1st West India Regt. G. M. Eden. 
Scots Fusilier Gds. G. Dixon, Scots Fusilier Guards F. Maunsell, Inspect- 
ing Field-Officer of a recruiting District G. Baker, half-pay unatt. - > 
Codrington, Coldstream Ft Guards W. Turner, half-pay unatt. W. Fludier, 


Grenadier Ft Gds J, Ross, St. Helena Regt. J, W, Frith, Inspecting Field- iA. 


arson. 7th Ft Hon. Montague, | 


‘Boulton, 5th Drag. Gds W. Hamilton, 78th Ft W. J. Saunders, 57th Ft~ 
J. Graham. 89th Ft KR. L. Phipps, 68th Ft C. A. Wyndham, Coldstream Ft. 
Gds. J. Nicholson 99th Ft. T. Tulloch, 42d Ft ~G. O.More, 82d Ft Hon. 
‘R. E. Boyle, Coldstream Ft. Gds. J. H. O. Moore, 35th Ft. L. S. O’Con- 
ner, Ist West India Regt. J Piggot, St. Helena Regt. A. Horne, 12th Ft. 
'G. 8. Deverill, 90th Ft. L. F. Jones, 96th Ft. H. P. Raymond, Ist Ft. H. 


:|'S. Bruere, 43d Ft. H. Grimes, 98th Ft. T. M. Biddulph, Ist Life Gds. D. 
\Young, 39th Ft. F. Romilly, Scots Fusilier Gds. T. E. Lacy, 72d Ft P. 


Smyly, 99th Ft. O. S. Blachford, 15th Light Drags. J.Gray,40th Ft. H. 
J. Pogson, h.p Ceylon Regt, Garrison, Quarterm. at Gibraltar. J. Holland, 
86th Ft. E. C. Soden, 2d. W. I. Regt. B. N. Layard. 37th Ft. J. L. El- 
tington, Coldstream Ft. Gds. W.E Hammer, Royal Horse Gds. J. [mpett, 
(25th Ft. G. W. Mayow, 4th Drag. Gds. H.R. Thurlow, 90th Ft. G. Tal- 
bot, 43d Ft. J. Campbell, 87th Ft. E. Littledale, Ist Drags. C. Murray, 
‘Scots Fusilier Gds. R. Baille, 72d Ft. R. Going, Ist Ft. R. S. Murray, 
(38th Ft, J. Bolton, 75th Ft. M.S. H. Lloyd, 2d Ft. W. Barnes, 17th Ft. 
H. Tidy, 14th Ft. C. James, 84th Ft E. C. Ansel, 74th Ft. D Riely, 
(24th Ft. C. H. Edmonstone, 81st Ft. G. E. Aylmer, 93d Ft. J. Mayne, 
| Ist Ft. R. F. B. Rushbrooke, Scots Fusilier Gds. H.D. Cowper, 40th Ft. 
‘A. Jardine, 75th Ft. E. Foy, 71st Ft. H. A. Kerr. Ist. Ft J. Roche, 2d 
\Life Gds. T. Skinner, Ceylon Rifle Regt. J. Clarke, lst W.I. Regt. F. 
\M. Martyn, 2d Life Gds. W.H. Gilman, 68th Ft. J. Wegg. 56th Ft. R. 
'C. Lloyd, 76th Ft J. Frazer, 35th Ft. M. G. Sparks, 10th Ft. A.A. Barnes, 
(25th Ft, G. C. F. Scott, 76th Ft. Hon. A. N. Hoed. Scots Fusilier Gds. W. 
Devonport, 94th Ft. W. Sutton. Cape Mounted Rifles. T. Abbott, 8d 
West India Regt. A. I. Lockhart, 92d Ft. W. Shaw, 3d West India 
\Regt. ‘T. Moore, 12th Ft. J. Ford. 43d Ft. G. M’Beath, 68th Ft. Hon. 
H_ Pitt, Royal Horse Gds. W. R. Haliday, 93d Ft. W. Johnson, 65th Ft. 
| Roya. ArTILLERY.—Maj-Gens. to be Lt.-Gens. in the Army Sir T. Down- 
lman, ©.B., Sir J.H. Carncross, K.C.B., A. Watson, E.V. Worsley, H.Evelegh, 
‘Hon. H. W. Gardner, F. Walker, J. W. Tobin. 

Cols. to be Maj.-Gens. in the Army—J. Slessor, late Royal Irish Artillery, 
J. Irving, late Royal Irish Art'y, P. Campbell, ret Royal Art’y., J. B. Parker, 
iret. Royal Art’v., W. G. Power, A. Macdonald, T. J. Forbes, A.Munro, J. P. 


|\Cockburn, R. H. Birch, J. Armstrong, T. Patterson, N. W. Oliver, R. J. J. 


|Lacy. 

| Lt.-Cols. to be Cols. in the Army—Sir W.M. G. Colebrooke. T. Tidsdale, 
late Royal Irish Art'y, W. Cator, J. Chester, h.p. Royal Art’y, A. Maclachlan, 
‘C. Gilmore, ret. Royal Art’y, S. Kirby, ret.Royal Art’y., J. W. Kettlewell, ret. 
‘Royal Art’y.,G. C. Coffin, ret. Royal Art’y, J. S. Bastard, T. G. Browne, 
(D. Grant, H. A. Scott, W. Wylde, C.B. 

| Capts. to be Majs. in the Army—W. H. Bent, F. Ward, W. B. Ingilby, T.O. 
‘Cater, H. Pester, R. W. Story, G. James, C. H. Nevett. J. Bloomsfield, H. 
‘Pallisier, R. L. Garstin, J. A. Wilson, R. Tomkyns, H. Williams, R.G.B. Wil- 
‘son, B. Cuppage, R Burn, R. B. Burnaby,J. H. Griffin, T. A Lethbirdge, D. 
Thorndike, H. Stow, W. Frazer, C. Gostling,C. H. Mee., T. Desbrisay, C. B. 
‘Symens, T. C. Robe. 

Royat Enctnerrs—Ma)j.-Gens. to he L.-Gens in the Army.—E.W. Dunford, 


| Sir G. Whitmore, F. R. Thackeray, C.B., Sir R.S. Chapman, C.B, J.F. Birch, 


\C.B., G. Nicolls, G. Wright. 

| Cols. to be Maj -Gens. in the Army.—Sir W. Gosset, C.B., G. Cardew, T. 
\Fyers, E. Fanshawe, C.B., T. Cunningham, T. Colby. 

| Lt.-Cols. to be Cols. in the Army.—Sir J. M. F. Smith, R. Jones, T. Moody, 
'M. C. Dixon, P. D. Calder. 

Capts. to be Majs. in the Army—G. Tait, H. R. Brandredth, C.O.Streatfield, 
J. E. Portlock, C.C. Alexander, G. C. Page, H. Sandham, T. C. Luxmor, W. 
Faris, F. H. Baddely, T. Budgeon, V. J. Biscoe, H P. Wulff. 

| Royat Marrnes—Cols, to be Maj.-Gens. in the Army.—E Nicolls, G. Lew- 
‘is, C. B., E. Lawrence, C. B., G. Jones, T. B. Adair, C. B., W. H. Connolly, 
'G. Beatty. 

Lt--Col. to be Col. inthe Army—J. Woolrige. 

Capis. to be Majs. in the Army—R. Ford, H. J. Gillespie, David M’Adam, 
‘S. Garmston, J. H. Stevens, W. Taylor, C. C. Pratt, H. I. Delacombe, G. H. 
Co ton, J. Ashmore, ©. Fegen, R. L. Hornbrook, T. Scott, W. L. Dawes, J, 
hilips, W. Joliffe, W, Calamy, J, Fynmore, 


| | 

| 
| | 

| | 

| 
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War-Orrice, Nov. 6.—7th Drag. Gds.: N. C. Nagle, Gent., to be Cor. by 
pur., v. Johnston, who rets. 2d Drags.: Brev.-Col. H. Salwey, from h.-p. 
Unatt., to be Lieut -Col., v. J. F. S. Clarke, who exchs.; Maj. St. V. W. 
Ricketts to be Lieut.-Col. by pur.. v. Salwey, who rets. ; Capt. H. D. Griffith 
to be Maj. by pur., v. Ricketts; Lient. H. T. C. S. Pigott to be Capt. by pur., 
v. Griffith ; Cor. W. W. Hozier to be Lieut. by pur., v. Pigott ; Ens. W. C. 
Bontine, from 15th Ft., to be Cor. by pur., v. Hozier. 14th Light Drags. : 
Cor. W. M:Mahon to be Lieut. by pur., v. Hodson, who rets. ; H. Edward, Gent 
to be Cor. by pur., v. M‘Mahon. 15th Regt. of Ft. ; Ens. C. W. C. East to 
be Lieut. by pur , v. Hatchett, who rets.; S. J. Blencowe, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur., v. East. 37th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. J. W. Fleming, from 70th Ft., to be 
Assist.-Surg. 44th Ft.: Ens. G. L Ottley to be Lieut. by pur., v. Noakes, 
who rets.; W. Fletcher, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Ottley ; Lieut. J. A. L. 
Philipps to be Adjt., v. Noakes, who res. 46th Ft.: Lieut A. J. Macpherson, 
from h.-p. 6th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Yonge, prom. ; Ens. J. E. Lyons to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Macpherson, who rets.; C. S. M‘Alester, Gent..to be Ens. by pur, 
v. Lyons. 66th Ft.: Brev.-Col. F. Browne, from h.-p. Rifle Brigade, to be 


Maj., v. Brev.-Lieut.-Col. W. L. Dames, who exchs. ; Capt. Sir W. Gordon, | 


Bart. to be Maj. by pur., v. Browne, who rets. ; Lieut. J. H. B. Birch to be 
Capt. by pur, v. Sir W. Gordon; Ens. R. Connor to be Lieut. by pur., v. Birch | 
70th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. J. W. Johnston, M.D. from ist W. I. Regt., to be 


Assist.-Surg., v. Fleming, app. to the 37th Ft. 88th Ft.: Lieut. E. J. V.\§ 


Brown to be Capt. by pur., v. Townshend, who rets. ; Ens. C. O'Donnel to be, 
Lieut. by pur, v. Browne; J. S. Bayley, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. O'Donnel. 
97th Ft.: Lieut. W. Murray to be Capt. by pur., v. Kinderley, who rets. ; Ens. 
H. G. Woods to be Lieut by pur., v. Murray; W. F. Norman, Gent. to be Ens.| 
by pur.,v. Woods. Ist W. I. Regt.: W. S. Saunders, Gent. to be Assist.- 
Surg., v. Johnston, app. tothe 70th Ft. 2d W. I. Regt.: E. J. S. Knapman, 
Gent. to be Ens. without pur., v. Strachan, whose app. has been canc. Brevet : 
Capt: V. H. L. D. Cuddy, of 5th Ft., to be Maj. in the Army. Unattached :) 
Brev.-Maj. G. T. Park, from Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be Maj. withont pur. 
A Friendly Walk —There were two very fat noblemen at the court of 
Louis XV., the Duc de L and the Duc de N They were both one 
day at the lovee, when the King began to rally the former on his corpu-, 
lence. ‘* You take no exercise, I suppose ?” saidthe King. ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Sire,” said De L walk twice a-day round my cousin De N——!”” 


PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME THREE. 


OF LITERATURE AND ART, 
EDITED BY LAWRENCE LABREE, 
And Published by William Taylor 4 Co., No. 2 Astor House, New York. 


HAyi¢ succeeded in our first two Volumes, by moderate exertions, beyond our expecta- 
tions, we have determined for the future, to pat on fall strength, both in respect to | 


COPIES FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, | 
AS SUBJECTS OF ILLUSTRATION, AND 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES FROM DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE | 
| 


The Third Volume will commence with the Number for January, 1847, and will be a toler- | 


able specimen of what we intend to do, and to which we would call the attention of the public 
and the press. 

We do not intend to give Fashion Plates, as we ‘' know it to be impossible” to give them, 
nearer than three months after the season—the fashionable dress-maker in Broadway receives) 
her Fashions from Europe as early as the publisher, and they would certainly be profitless to! 
her, if obliged to wait one or two months for engraving and printing. | 

We DO intend to have our articles written by first rate Contributors, and in such a style as! 
to reflect SOME credit upon the Periodical Literature of the country. Among several Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen ACTUALLY ENGAGED to contribute to the pages of the “ NEW YORK! 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,” are the fllowing :— | 
Mrs. E. O. SMITH, Author of the “ Sivless ] EDWARD MATURIN, Author of *‘ Monte-| 

zuma, the Last of the Aztecs.” 


Child.” 
W. H.CARPENTER, Author of Claiborne, 


Mrs. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
M. M. NOAH, Author of “* Travels in Englaud, the Rebel,” &c. &e. 

France, Spain, and the Barbary. States.” W. T. THOMPSON, Author of “ Major 
SEBA SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Powhattan ”—the Jones’s Courtship.” 

original “ Jack Dowuing.” S. C. SPRING, Aathor of ‘ Giafar al Barme | 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Author of a” 

The Yemassee,” &e. &e. E. A. DUYCKINCK, 
C. F. HOFFMAN, Author of “ Greyslaer,” | W. A. JONES, j 

** Winter in the West,” &e. Xe. T. MAYNE REID, 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of | R. F. GREELEY, Aathor of Old Cio’ Nest.” 

“Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. &e. THOMAS WILLIAMS, ' 
ALFRED B. STREET, T. W. MEIGHAN. 

} 


The above are engaged as regular coutributors, and then our pages will always be open to a’ 
number of our most popular writers, who will appear from time to time. | 
We have not, sofas *omised anything that we have not given, and the public may rest as- 
sored that we shall:ve «rain faithfal to similar bonds. | 
Arrangements have beer ertered into with WILEY & PUTNAM to publish the ‘* Illustra-) 
ted” simultaneously in Londor ar large edition has already been ordered. We wish to re- 


present, abroad, i 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ART. i} 
As a LADY’S and GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, its moral tone will be unexceptionable, 
while it will be the aim of the publishers to make its pages entertaining and instructive. It) 
will embody Tales, Poetry, Romance, Historical and Traditional Sketches of all Countries.) 
Local Sketches, and at times, be humorous without being offensive—satirical without being, 
personal. | 
We have hada NEW COVER ENGRAVED from a very elegant and original design, which’ 
will be printed in plain and simple black, discarding everything like false attraction. | 
Moreover, we believe in the virtue of short prospectuses, rather hoping ‘‘ that our works may, 
speak for us.” | 
TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $3 ; Two Copies, $5; Five Copies, (one address) $10. | 
The NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, is published by 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., No. 2 Astor House, New York. | 
I> All letters of Subscription, and Orders, addressed to William Taylor & Co., 2 Astor, 
House, New York. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Boaum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa-! 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
licited, b HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
‘ corner of Gold-st. 


| 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rhewmatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Eyes, Ringworm 

or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Jovnts, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
lbe the most powerfal tnd searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
|\medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
‘bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparijla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medieinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
|can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
| The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits ; 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen ; Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 
|disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
jtioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
jsaparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
isagreed,” aud their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
uo relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, I now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa 
rilla, Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M- NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, ] hereby certify that the same are 
true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The following is an extract from a letter received from Rey. Wm. Ga- 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 1845. 

Messrs. Sands: | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, coved eee 
liver, for the last tweuty — ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
caking your Sarsaparitia I have been greatly relieved, so much eo that Ihave been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. [ wholly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin- 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures ened by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 

“ i ey and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corer of William, 
New York. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $6. 

iG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the haman frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eye-lids 
~*~. te so severe es to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, and render ex- 
SS istence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short time 
aw be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
== the celebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that 
ts so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-lids, and restore 
the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation, will 
yield quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been re 
stored to sight by a few pape of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to 
give them relief. In smail jars, price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 

Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the most respectable Dru, 
gists in the United States. Sept.19-3m. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 
[A formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
\JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 


\eales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 


|lushia :— 


j|flatters himself thar the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the et- 


ficiency of Iustramenta! Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 
TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon application 
10 Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. pt-d-tf. 


TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 
! BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 
be yo ous article, and will eure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma- 


'|nently cure any tooth to which it may be saatied. 


Pre d and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, road 
Cheatber Buildings— (successor B. Sands Sua 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. 


& Co.) Sold al bs 
also 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,* 

No. 26 Cornhill, London. 4 

CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
aoe Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
ustitati b i ubstanti v i i 

without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the couversiou of his interests to meet other conveniences 


or necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 


| |premiums paid on each policy effected on PL scale. 


; Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent reduc- | Sum ass’d bor. 
Age. | Sum. | | Year. | added. cash. | tion of row the 
$ 


$ 

1837 | 108875! 500 24 80 08 2225 

1838 | 96076| 435 53 67 58 1987 

60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | S82800{ 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185] 270 20 39 70 1483 

1841 | 55556] 347 50 | 37 54 | 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present 
UNITED STATES AGENCY, 
or list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and i 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s P hie to ober ined 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander Hossack, M.D. New York. 
8. S. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
COUNSEL. 
. Van . ., New Yor J. Meredith, -» Balti 
at New York, John Hone, Esq, whey: 
OB HARVEY, @haieman of Locel Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Sef. 
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The Anglo American. 


December 12. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed iuto posses-| 
sion of the undersigued, who has re-fitted, re-furuished, papered and painted it, throughout 
—and made such additions to it, as may couduce more to the comfort of travellers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several 
large PARLOURS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it is determined 
shall be equal to any in the country. 

Conveuient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call on him. 

Gp A POST COACH, belonging to the “ Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
Depots and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 cents each, including 


uggage. 
The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 


services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 


the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 
The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GhORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the ‘‘ FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 
Noy. 14-2m. Proprietor. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
BEAR’S OIL. 


HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


Os the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 
the Oi) prepared irom BEAR’S GREASE. In most instances it re- 
» stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it fiom falling 
off in any eveut- It was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che- 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s 
Grease, properly piepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre- 
servation of the fair, or restoring it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get- 
ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, trou Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress- 
ing-room of all. 

repared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner 


Jly. 25-tf. 


Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents} | 


for large, 25 cents for small. Sept.19-3m. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
. om Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. ‘ 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN MecDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1846. . Aug. 1-Gmp. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Provideuce about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, Fi 


in private 


state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change| 
lei a 


from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much ¢ d of, esp 
travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. 
The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 


The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen- 


rs, 
oor , Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, ae may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 


Providence, tothe Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 
JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sande & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactovily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Sly 11-tf. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPASDIA, &c., 
Imgorted and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. Al! the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole held 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 


sheep, or in parts. : 
3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


it 


My 24-ly. 


ally by Ladies and Families 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

V ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at derate prices, h plants of all the most esteemed 

species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 

|Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


full ut up at all seasons. 
| NB ke rienced Gardeners to lay out and in order prane Grape, &c. Gen 


ovr experienced G ter with 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geatlemen who wish to dispose of their 
\left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
ly 4-ly. 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
M cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26 Noy. ll. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Prask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26 Jan, 11 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class,.upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
\with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 7 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are com by 
lexperienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of arog signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Live 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 60 py, “71, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 
| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of New te discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. te ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 


| ~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
|QIAILING from NEW YORK on the Lith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

j Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 

\WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July. | Aug. 

JOHN R. SKIDDY, James C. Luce, | Aug. 11 Sept. 26. 

STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. | Oct. 26. 
W. H. Parson. Oct. 1. July 26. 


| VIRGINIAN. 

These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
|made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 


japply to 
ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


jsucceeding day. 

Ships. Captains. '_ From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,)Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,,April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|Henry Clay. \Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21. 


| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
land comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
linducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
jto the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

| The oe of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pass 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. orto | 

My 81-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
: oe: LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin nnctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from SNDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

James, F. eyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
'Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, Feb. 1, Jane 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Switzerland, F. 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
|Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
! Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson {| G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
{Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators! 
|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. : 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the a or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 


‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. App! 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Con 78 South-st., 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issae in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its ¢ 

ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and boand 
jn 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successfal. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent canse, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied, 
by poem giddiness, and a seuse of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. ; Spt.13-ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— . 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live 1, 
Oxford, S. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1/ July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16} Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July se Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16 16 16 

16 


Fidelia, new 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
16 


|Europe, E. G. Furber Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, ; 16 
‘New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 46; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Colambia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 (16, 16, 6 
|Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 6, 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in'the trade. 

The known as hays and ; and the strictest at: 
tention wi ways be paid to promote the comfort and convenience o passengers. “Punctualit 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. ad 

The price of pessege outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
f these Ships will be responsible f 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships w sible for an Parcels} 
or Packages by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed cherefee. Bor 
passage, apply to ua GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or : 


G, BROTHERS & 


URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
fora and warranted article. Apl 16tf. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. es 
BARIN Ce, 
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